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Lesson Calendar 


. December 14.—The Boy Samuel ...... . . © Sam. 3: 1-14 
pour’ (Samuel the Judge. ....... 
+ S7OCEERUSE SET Or, Castetenes- 1A06ON .'. . so 


. December 28.—Review. 


x. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged ........+:- osh. 1: 1-11 
2. October 12.—Crossing the Jordan. ..... . Josh. 3:9 to 4 7 
3. October 19.—The Fall of Jericho... ....... osh. 6 

4. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb .......... osh. 14: 5-15 
5. November 2.—Cities of Refuge... . 1... 6. Josh. 20: 1-9 
6. November 9.—Joshua’s Parting Advice... .. Josh. 24 : 14-25 
7. November 16.—The Time of the Judges... ... Judg. 2: 7-19 
8. November 23.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . . Isa. 28: 1-13 
9. Nov. 30.—Gideon and the Three Hundred. . . Judg. 7: 1-8, 16-21 
10. December 7.—Ruth and Naomi ....... Ruth 1: 16-22 
Ir 
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False Signals 
By Amos R. Wells 


N THE days of piracy 

What a deep-dyed knave was he 
Who, to draw his victims near, 
Clothed his ship with garb of fear,— 
Sails in tattered wretchedness,— 
Flying signals of distress |! 
Then, as unsuspecting ruth 
Lured a ship to that untruth, 
Sabre stroke and musket shot 
Were the thanks the saviors got. 


Thus, O God of eager love ! 

Would my prayers thy pity move; 
This my signal of distress : 

“Save me, Lord, from guiltiness !” 
Thus, my secret heart within 
Cleaving still to deadly sin, 

So do I, a traitorous knave, 

Stab the God who comes to save. 


Boston. 


How Not to Give 


Some persons give cheerfully according to their 
ability, and such persons have joy and cause joy in 
consequence. Other persons give grudgingly be- 
cause they think they must give something, and want 
it to be as little as possible. They have, and they 
cause, little joy in the giving. They are to be pitied 
by those who know the true joy of cheerful giving. 
As George Eliot says, ‘‘ Some folks give according to 
their means, and some according to their meanness."’ 
Let us not be of the latter sort ! 


x 


Should Sorrows Have More Notice 
than Joys in our Prayers? 

Birthdays are occasions of rejoicing with us, and 
this is well. We are glad to recall the beginnings of 
good to us or to our dear ones. We do not forget to 
note happy wedding anniversaries for the same reason. 
The starting-point of a nation is, rightly, a glad na- 
tional anniversary. And the whole Christian world 
rejoices together in the celebration of the greatest 
birthday the world ever knew. It is good to recall 
gratefully God's fresh beginnings of blessing to an 
individual, to a family, to a nation, and to the world. 
Yet there have been, and still are, both light and 
shade in every life, and in the experiences of every 
day. We note every twinge of pain: are we sure to 
consider every coming of a fresh cause for gladness 7 
If a sorrow has newly come into our life, or into our 
circle of friendship, during the day, we are likely to 
tell our Father of it in our evening prayers. Are we 
as sure to tell him gladly of our fresh causes for re- 
joicing day by day? All good is from God, and God 
is interested in our reception of his new good gifts as 














they come to us in our passing hours. Is it treating 
God fairly to go to him with every cause of sadness, 
but only now and then with any glad mention of any 


new blessing? 
a 


Looking Ahead for the Best 


Whatever we have of good or blessing in the 
present, there is better for us yet ahead. And thus it 
is with reference to the best that we have had in the 
past ; however precious it was while it was yet with us, 
or however delightful it is in our memories as we look 
back on it, it is not to be compared with that which is 
yet to be revealed to us and in us. As trusting be- 
lievers we are sharers in and with Christ, so that all 
that he has is ours. All that we have had, or that we 
have, has. been, and is, limited to time and sense. 
But what is yet to come has no limits, and it is infi- 
nitely beyond our. possessions, our memories, our 
conceptions,-or our imaginings. How much good we 
have, and have had, and how much better than all 
this we can look forward to with confidence ! 


yt 
The Cost of Being on a Height 


Men who show power in the world have worked 
to attain that power. There is a gain in the very 
effort to attain which shows itself in the bearing of 


those who are rightly on heights above their fellows. 
Men do not reach mountain peaks by idling in the 
valleys. It costs continued effort to rise to greater 
elevation than the starting-point. 


‘* The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.’’ 


x 


Something Better than 
Freedom from Trouble 

God's love is shown in giving help to his dear 
ones in their trouble, not in keeping them from 
trouble. It is well for us to have this truth in mind 
as we go on in life. Help in trouble, rot sparing 
from trouble, is God's blessing to his best loved 
children. As one of his devoted servants has said : 
‘«God did not take up the three Hebrews out of the 
furnace of fire, but he came down and walked with 
them. He did not remove Daniel from the den of 
lions ; he sent his angel to close the mouths of the 
lions. He did not, in answer to the prayer of Paul, 
remove the thorn in the flesh, but he gave a sufficiency 
of grace to sustain him.’’ Victory in conflict, not 
exemption from conflict, is what the good soldier de- 
sires in a time of active service. Our present life is 
one of warfare. God is ready to give us victory in 
and through the struggle. 


Children’s Right to the Joy of Christmas Giving 


OR more than a quarter of a century the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times has emphasized the 
right and privilege of children in the Sunday- 

school to know and enjoy the delight of making 
Christmas a season of giving gifts to others, in expres- 
sion of their gratitude to God for his greatest Gift to 
them. Jesus said, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’’ Children are entitled to a share in the 
best blessing. It is not fair toward children to make 
Christmas a season when, in the Sunday-school, they 
are to receive gifts rather than give them, and so 
to have only a secondary place in the delights of the 
day of days. 

A great deal more than a quarter of a century ago 
the Editor became ccnvinced that children in the 
Sunday-school were being injured through being 
trained to expect to receive petty gifts, instead of learn- 
ing to give of their choice treasures in the name and 
spirit of him who is the Gift of gifts. That the chil- 
dren were not to blame for this became evident. 
Their unwise teachers were responsible for it. It is 
difficult for the Sunday-school teacher to believe that 
the average Sunday-school pupil does not find more 
satisfaction in getting than in giving, in getting good 
than in doing good. 

It was a generation ago that this subject was first 
fully discussed among the Sunday-school teachers of 
New York City. As to their opinion and decision 
there could be no doubt. It was agreed that there 
was serious harm being done by leading children to 
believe that ‘‘ cash’’ returns were to be gained by atten- 
dance at a Sunday-school on Christmas week. Large 
families actually so divided up that each child could 
attend at least two Sunday-schools meeting at different 
hours, and thus gather in gifts from various sources. 
The evil of this was obvious, and a change of Christ- 
mas methods was recognized as essential, and was 
generally agreed on. Yet there are Sunday-schools 
to-day where teachers and superintendents go on in 
accordance with the old-time errors adhered to as they 
were a generation ago. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘ What am I to do 
when a scholar proposes to leave our Sunday-school 
and go to another where Christmas gifts are given 


out?’’ The answer to such a question is, ‘‘ You had 
better try some other method of holding Sunday-school 
pupils than a cash basis. In the long run, love wins 
more than money in dealing with others.’’ An ambi- 
tious Sunday-school teacher determined to have a 
punctual class. She promised a cent to every pupil 
who was present on time each Sunday. This an- 
swered very well for a while, but one Sunday no 
pupil was there. On looking the matter up, she 
found that the pupils had ‘ struck’’ for two cents a 
Sunday. And this literal fact illustrates the folly of 
trying presents instead of love as a drawing force. 

Out of the Editor's experience of more than half a 
century in mission schools and in church sckools, in 
city and in country, including children of the poor, 
of the well-to-do, and of the rich, he has found the 
giving plan more popular with the children than the 
receiving plan, however the teachers might feel about 
it. Again and again he has known of the two pians be- 
ing laid before the pupils of a Sunday-school for their 
choice, and in every instance the children have cho- 
sen to give rather than to receive. In every instance 
the vote has been not merely a majority vote, but 
from threefold to six or more fold in favor of giving 
as being the bigger blessing. ‘Teachers who are in. 
clined to the exploded error ought to learn from the 
children, or to learn more about the children. 

Of course, a Sunday-school teacher ought to have 
the privilege of giving individually to her pupils as 
individuals, at the Christmas season, >r at any other 
season. But this is an individual matter, not a Sun- 
day-school matter. In the Sunday-school the teach- 
ing of Jesus ought to be recognized, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive ; and the methods of 
training and of practice ought to be such as to make 
this truth a reality in the minds of all connected with 
the Sunday-school. 

In many a Sunday-school the Christmas festivities 
are an occasion of real enjoyment to all. Gifts for 
the needy, food for the hungry, flowers for the sick- 
room, wood or coal for the kitchen, clothing to give 
added cheer or comfort for those who lack, and other 
tokens of loving interest, are brought in by pupils 
who have planned the gifts, or who have responded 
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to the calls for them. Thus many outside of the 
Sunday-school are made glad by gifts from the Sun- 
day-school, while the young givers in the Sunday- 
school are made yet more glad. How much better is 
a Christmas celebration thus conducted than one 
managed in the old-fashioned way, where second-rate 
candies and unsatisfying ‘‘ goodies'’ prepare the way 
for impaired appetites the next day, while the Sunday- 
school standard is lowered instead of being uplifted ! 

In last week’s issue of The Sunday School Times 
plans were announced whereby every Sunday-school 
in the land can not only enjoy the richest privileges 
and blessings of the ‘‘ giving’’ service this year at 
Christmas time, but can also help in bringing the 
matter before the world in such a way that a tremen- 
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dous object lesson in Christian and Christmas unsel- 
fishness will be made. From the Sunday-schools that 
have already tested the value of the giving plan, and 
from those that have not as yet done so, The Sunday 
School Times asks for hearty co-operation. Just what 
every reader can do to make these plans a blessing 
and a success was fully told on the third page of last 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times. To new 
readers who did not receive that issue, or to any other 
subscribers who may desire it, a reprint of that page 
will be forwarded for a two-cent stamp. Further in- 
spiration and solid information on the practical pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘ giving ’’ plan at Christmas are offered 
in Mr. Robb’s article in the present issue of The Sun- 
day School Times. 








Anonymous letters will not be answered in this or in any 
other department of The Sunday School Times. The name 
and address of the correspondent must accompany every let- 
ter. The contin»el receipt of anonymous letters makes it 
necessary to emplffisize this often-repeated statement. 











How Can We Hold the Boy who Goes 
to another Sunday-School at Christmas ? 


How easy it would be to know what to do with 
boys of all sorts, if only some one could make a set 
of rules that would always work! But let us be thank- 
ful that no one can ever make any such rules. It is 
better for all of us to have our puzzles in individual 
cases, A Sunday-school worker in Pennsylvania seeks 
light on a timely question : 

What should be done with a boy who leaves his old Sunday- 
school, goes to a new one to get a Christmas present, and re- 
turns to the old one after Christmas? 

Why does that boy leave his home school at Christ- 
mas time? Is the trouble with the boy, or with the 
school? If he preferred to be in some other home 
than his own on Christmas Day, wouldn't you infer 
that his home was not all that it ought to be as an 
attractive place forhim? Let the Pennsylvania worker 
prayerfully consider whether the school is made a home 
school for the boy, at Christmas time and at all other 
times. The surest way to bind a boy to a Sunday- 
school, the surest way to strike down into his heart 
and find the response that is only waiting to be found, 
is to let him do something worthy of the doing in that 
Sunday-school. And for this there is no other such 
opportunity in the entire twelve months as that offered 
by Christmas. Ask Mr. Robb, the Washington Sun- 
day-school superintendent, who tells about his experi- 
ences ‘‘ When Santa Claus Came to the Fifth’’ (on 
another page in this issue of The Sunday School 
Times), how many of his boys are likely to leave ‘ the 
Fifth’’ this Christmas to get an apple and a box of 
cheap candy somewhere else! Ask Mr. Ridgway, 
of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, who told you last week 
of Mrs. Grundy's ejaculation over ‘‘Something Like a 
Christmas Entertainment !"' how many of the boys 
who carried dressed chickens under their arms tied in 
class colors, or who lugged sacks of Pillsbury’s Best 
up the aisle to the platform, had to be coaxed into 
staying with the school last Christmas, or are on the 
verge of slipping off to another school this Christmas ! 
Let the Pennsylvania Sunday-school from which the 
inquiry comes try the giving plan this Christmas, and 
the boy problem will take care of itself. 


-— 


More Questions about Jericho 

Many a question occurs to the mind of a Bible 
reader which may have one or another answer, ac- 
cording to the reader's preference. The Bible often 
gives no indication of the correct answer to such a 
question because it is not important. The story of 
the fall of Jericho seems to be peculiarly suggestive 
of such questions. For instance, a Canada inquirer 
writes: 4 * 

When we were studying the lesson on the fall of Jericho, the 
question was raised as to how Rahab, whose house was on the 
wall of the city, was saved when the walls of the city fell down. 

Perhaps the house of Rahab was preserved, and its 
portion of the wall was left above the ruins, while the 
clay wall about it crumbled. God could have ordered 
it to be so, even while the walls as a protection against 
outsiders were practically detroyed. We are not obliged 
to suppose from the Bible narrative, or from any rea- 


sonable view of the case, that every portion of the 


wall in ruins was on the same level. Yet, on the 
other hand, if God chose to do so, Rahab and her 
family may have been lifted in the air and protected 
there while the wall fell. We are not to say or to 
know just Aow God preserves his dear ones when he 
lovingly purposes such protection. It is enough for 
us to be sure of his love and his power. 

From a representative of a Presbyterian church in 
Illinois there comes another question : 

It appears from the biblical account that the children of 
Israel marched around the walls of Jericho for seven con- 
secutive days. If so, one of these days must have been the 
sabbath. How is this to be reconciled with the Fourth Com- 
mandment ? 

As the command for the marching around Jericho 
seven consecutive days came from the same source as 
the Fourth Commandment, we are to suppose that 
they are quite consistent with one another. When 
the Pharisees complained that the disciples of Jesus 
did not observe the Fourth Commandment as they 
rendered it, Jesus claimed to be Lord of the sabbath, 
and he said positively, ‘‘It is lawful to do good on 
the sabbath day.’’ Obeying God is always doing 
good. On one point the Editor is ready to say unhesi- 
tatingly that, if any reader of The Sunday School 
Times receives a specific command from God to march 
around Jericho for seven consecutive days, it will be 
best for that reader to do so, notwithstanding the 
Fourth Commandment. The Editor actually knows 
of some Christians who walk or ride more than the 
length of the circuit of Jericho to attend a Presby- 
terian church on Sundays, and this without having 
any fresh and specific command from God on the 


subject. 
x 
Adam’s Fall and “ Logic” 


The Bible is not the only writing which is subject 
to the perversions and mis-readings of clever and 
‘‘logical’’ interpreters. Sometimes the columns of 
The Sunday School Times, especially the editorial 
columns, are made to say strange and unbelievable 
things. Thus a Massachusetts : lergyman comes with 
this startling disclosure of a false doctrine recently 
promulgated by the Editor : 


On page 1 of No. 421 note ‘Advantages of Adam's Fall."’ 
It was the gateway to virtue. Let us follow out the logic. 


1. Adam sinned, and so “fell upward "’ from innocence to™ 


virtue. Jesus did not sin; hence he failed to attain virtue ; he 
is only innocent ; and I must follow Adam, not Jesus, if I 
would become holy. 

2. If Jesus (in the wilderness) could have attained virtue by 
yielding like Adam he did wrong to resist the Devil. But, as 
sin opens the way to virtue, he must have attained it by his sin- 
ful resistance. Thus he both did, and did not, attain it. Good 
follows, either way. Adam attains by yielding ; Jesus, by re- 
sisting. 

3 Rinlessness would be a bane ; it would keep us from virtue. 
By like reasoning sin is a blessing. Resistance in Jesus or 
Adam or us would keep us back in mere innocence, would 
bar us from virtue. How pleased God must be when, by sin, 
Adam and we achieve virtue at a bound! How we should re- 
joice that Adam refused to do as God told him. His obedience 
would have stopped progress, and kept us all groping in inno- 
cence. How mistaken are they who think resistance to temp- 
tation the way to virtue. 

These conclusions seem logical and inevitable. 


Truly the 
** Advantages of Adam's Fall" are amazing. 


The Massachusetts clergyman begins by misquoting 
the title of the editorial note in question. The title 
was not ‘‘ Advantages of Adam's Fall,’’ but ‘* Ad- 
vantages through Adam's Fall."’ There is a differ- 
ence, though the Massachusetts clergyman does not 
perceive it. Then again, it was mot said in The 
Sunday School Times that Adam gained by his sin ; 
nor that one could attain virtue by yielding, nor 
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that sinlessness keeps from virtue. It was said that 
‘Eden, with Adam as at the first, is not to be com- 
pared with the garden of Calvary, where was the 
tomb from which came the resurrection of the sec- 
ond Adam four Lord Jesus Christ], with its new 
possibilities for mankind.’’ Does the Massachusetts 
clergyman doubt this? It was said that a babe, with 
its blank page of life yet unwritten upon, is not so 
admirable as the snowy-haired and scarred veteran 
hero-saint who has battled for long years with sin, and 
has overcome temptation, and in the strength of Christ 
has been the glad and grateful victor. The greater 
glory of the white-haired victor over the untried babe 
was not said to be in the sins the former may have 
yielded to, but in the temptations he has overcome in 
the power of the Lord. Does the Massachusetts 
clergyman doubt this? ‘Virtue attained through 
struggle with, and triumph over, temptation and sin, 
is grander than ever could be mere passive inno- 
cence,’’ was the closing statement in the editorial 
note referred to. Does that seem ‘‘logically’’ and 
‘tinevitably’’ to lead to the correspondent's trium- 
phant conclusion that ‘‘ resistance in Jesus or Adam 
or us would. . . bar us from virtue’’? Where is the 
flaw? Is it in the editorial note that has been made 
the basis of these ‘‘amazing’’ conclusions ? 


KK 


Further Evidence on Whitman 

‘*‘Did Marcus Whitman Save Oregon to the 
Union ?’’ is a question that is answered emphatically 
in very contradictory terms, according to the differing 
beliefs of students of history. The old controversy 
having been brought up through the publication, in 
these columns, of a suggestion for the Sunday-school 
observance of the Whitman Anniversary, and the 
subject being one of national importance, The Sunday 
School Times has opened this department to the pub- 
lication of evidence on either side. For several issues 
it has printed such evidence. Still more is given 
herewith. 

A statement from Myron Eells, a son of Whitman's 
pioneer associate, was given here two weeks ago. 
From a brother of his, Edwin Eells, the following in- 
teresting and significant statement comes : 


TACOMA, WASH., October 8, 1902. 

I am the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Cushing Eells, former 
associate of Dr. Marcus Whitman, and grew up being familiar 
with events in those early times. I am also the brother of the 
Rev. Dr. Myron Eells, who has written somewhat extensively on 
the subject. He has lately published a ‘' Reply to Professor 
Bourne's The Whitman Legend,'’—a pamphlet of a hundred 
and twenty-two pages. He also in 1883 published a pamphlet 
of thirty-four pages containing proofs of Dr. Whitman's work 
in saving Oregon, which Prodsssor Bourne had not seen when 
he published his articles. My father was an associate with 
Dr. Whitman, and, while he did not agree with him that it 
was his duty to go, could but admire his self-denial and patri- 
otism, and, in memory of what he had done, he founded 
Whitman College,—a work in which I was identified in my 
early life. 

At the time of Dr. Whitman's massacre I was a boy between 
six and seven years of age, and lived in that vicinity. As we 
were all be much affected by the sad event, my remembrance 
of some of the incidents of those—to us—stirring times-is very 
vivid. My father was an associate of Dr. Whitman for more 
than nine years, and I frequently saw him in myinfancy. My 
knowledge, however, of what occurred during those early years, 
is almost wholly derived from intimate association with the 
personal friends and acquaintances of Dr. Whitman. Being a 
member of one of the Mission farailies, I grew up from youth 
to mature age being intimately associated with such men as 
the Rev. E. Walker, the Rev. H. H. Spaulding, his missionary 
associates ; the Hon. A. Hinman, who had charge of one of 
the Mission stations at the time of the massacre ; Dr. William 
Geiger, who taught school at his station; W. H. Gray, who 
with his wife crossed the plains with my father and mother ; 
the Rev. Dr. George H. Atkinnca, who was a writer of much 
ability, and came to the coast soon after, and many others, all 
of whom were intelligent men, and well informed concerning 
the events that transpired during those times. I could not 
grow up with such an environment and such associates with- 
out hearing those events repeatedly discussed. With such 
sources of information around me, I feel that the knowledge | 
acquired is reliable and trustworthy. .. . 


Whitman’s Intense Patriotism 

In September, 1842, my father and Mr. Walker, who lived 
what was then estimated to be a hundred and eighty miles by 
the trails they had to travel northeast from the Whitman Sta- 
tion, were requested by Dr. Whitman to go to his place, which 
was the headquarters, of the Mission, to attend a meeting of 
the missionaries to consider the matter of giving him leave to 
go east on important business. They went, and my father was 
the scribe of the meeting. Dr. Whitman was strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that it was his duty to go to Washington 
to give information that would counteract representations that 
he knew were being made at the instance of the Hudson's 
Bay Company prejudicial to the claims of the American Gov- 
ernment to Oregon. Mr. Walker and my father were opposed 
to his going, as they felt that he should give his entire time and 
strength to his missionary work. The Doctor was very intense, 
and said, among other things, ‘‘ I am not expatriated by being 
a missionary."" He even went so far as to declare his inten- 
tion of going, even if he had to sever his connection with the 
Mission. 

He prevailed, and the meeting voted to give its consent that 

(Continued on page 630) 
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The Defense of Santa 


Claus and His Friends 


By the Rev. Charles I. Junkin 


It will be ooen that the simplicity of the following Christmas Entertainment for the Sunday-school 


makes it readily adaptable as a part of any Christmas program. 


It would make a pretty preliminary 


to a Sunday-school Christmas Giving Exercise such as was described in last week’s issue of the Times. 


Characters.—Prince Charming, Princess Charming, the 
Queen of the Fairies, Santa Claus, fairies, brownies, and 
children. 

Scene.—A sitting-room in the home. 

Time Required.—About one-quarter of an hour. 


OPENING CHORUS. 
WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS, 


(Air, “ Jingle Bells.” The ringing of a string of bells, the cracking 
of a whip, and a few blasts from a Christmas horn during the refrain, 
will add to the effect.) 

I. 
Rushing o’er the snow, the reindeer flying fast, 
Merry cheeks aglow as the leagues are quickly past, 
Santa Claus is whirled, and he cracks his whip in glee. 
Where in all the world is a brighter soul than he? 
Refrain.—Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
On the Christmas Day. 
Bless his dear old happy heart, 
And speed him on his way. 
2. 
The sleigh is loaded deep with a pile of jolly sacks, 
Filled up to the brim with dolls and jumping-jacks, 
Books, and bats, and balls, and lots of wondrous toys, — 
Santa knows the way to vlease the gir!s and boys. 
Ref. —Jingle belis, etc. 


3- 
Listen to the bells, as they ring so sweet and clear, 
Closer, closer still,—Santa Claus is near ! 
Merry Christmas all! How happy we shall be 
When we gather round the sparkling Christmas tree ! 
Ref.—Jingle bells, etc. 


DIALOG. 


A LITTLE GIRL, 
Oh dear! I wish he’d hurry! 
I’ve been waiting ’most a year, 
Aad all my dolls are broken, 
And Santa isn’t here ! 


A LITTLE BOY. 
And I am just a-bustin’ 
To see what he will bring, — . 
I want a sled and mittens, 
Or any nice old thing. 


SECOND LITTLE BOY, 
I wrote St. Nick a letter, 
And told him I was good, 
And wished he’d bring a pony 
And wagon, it he could. 


SECOND LITTLE GIRL, 

I want to see St. Nick’las, 
And see the reindeer, too, 

If I could only catch him ! 

I wonder what he’d do! 


A BIG BOY, 
I say, you silly youngsters! Now don’t you really know 
That all this talk of Santa, and how his reindeer go, 
And coming dewn the chimney, and bringing presents too, 
Is just a great big story, and not a word is true? 


A BIG GIRL, 
And I say, too, it’s humbug about the Fairy Queen 
And all the pretty fairies upon the forest green, 
And troops of little brownies, and elves in mystic vales, 
And Prince and Princess Charming, in all the fairy tales. 
There are no elves or fairies, or giants big and tall. 
It’s only stuff and nonsense,—ii isn’t true at al! ! 


(Steps heard in the wings, and music.) 


But stay! What’s that? Who’s coming? Well, well! i 
do declare ! : 

Ilere come some wondrous strangers, and they are passing 
fair. 


Enter Prince Charming, Princess Charming, and Queen of the 
Fairies, attended by fairies and brownies. to music.) 


PRINCE CHARMING. 
I greet you, lords and ladies ! 
I’ve come o’er hill.and dale, 
To tell you I’m Prince Charming, 
From out the fairy tale. 


PRINCESS CHARMING, 
And I the Princess Charming, — 
You’ve heard of me, I know. 
I’m sure you love me dearly, 
Because I love you so. 


FAIRY QUEEN. 

And I the Queen of Fairies, 
And this my loyal band, 
My elves and little brownies, 
Direct from Fairy Land. 


PRINCE CHARMING, 


We’ve heard what you’ve been saying about old Santa Claus 

And ali the elves and fairies, and we are sad, because 

We are not rea//y humbugs, although we’re not like you. 

We are not really people, and yet we’re real and true, — 

We’re children of the poets, we come from Fancy Land 

To tell you all of Beauty, and Goodness pure and grand. 

The Prince is always noble, and brave and strong and kind ; 

The Princess fair and lovely, and gentle and refined ; 

The dainty little Fairies are beautiful to see, 

And, like their Brownie brothers, are clever as can be, 

And always bright and busy,—a willing, active band 

To cheer the poor and needy, and lend a helping hand. 

And so we're pleasant people, although we’re just ‘* pre- 
tend,’’ 

And each of us is icady ww ve your trusty friend, 


SONG AND CHORUS. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE FAIRIES, 


(Air: “ Rosalie.”” Solo by Prince or Queen, chorus by Fairies and 
Brownies. ) 


I. 
Oh ! list to the message we bring, 
All gathered around in a ring, 
For we’ve something to say 
In the loveliest way, 
As we gaily and sweetly sing. 


Chorus.—For we care not what people may say ; 
Let them whisper, if they will. 
We are true! old and new ! 
And the children will love us still. 


2. 
And this is the message we bear, 
Be sweet as the Princess is fair ; 
Like the Prince, true and brave, 
Not a fooi or a knave, 
And be ready to do and dare. 
Cho.—For we care not, etc. 


3- 
Be bright as the Fairies and gay ; 
Be busy as Brownies each day. 
lf at home or in school, 
Make it ever the rule 
To be earnest at work or play. 
Cho.—For we care not, etc. 


(Sleigh-bells heard again, close at hand.) 
PRINCE CHARMING. 
Aha! here comes another, an ancient friend of mine; 
We grew right up together upon the self-same vine. 
He knows about the fairies, and stories without end ; 
I think, perhaps, you know him,- -he’s everybody’s friend 
(Enter Santa Ciaus.) 
SANTA CLAUS 
Good friends, I greet you fairly ! I’m Santa Cleus, you sec ; 
St. Nichouas is bette:, but either name suits me. 
I’ve heard your conversation (I was hiding up the fue), 
Ana i want to tell you somethirg about myself anc you. 
It’s true I’m not a mortal, nor yet a spook or sprite, 
And still I am a creature in which you all delight. 
I’m not a wicked humbug, to make the children grieve, 
I live to make them happy,—I’m a blessed make-believe. 
I’m like my friends the fairies, and like the prownies too, 
A very happy otion, and very dear to you, — 
A little dearer, maybe, than any of the rest, 
For, ufter all, I’m certain, you love old Santa best. 
Come close up here beside me, and listen while I tell 
The sweetest of all stories, and why you love me well. 


THE MESSAGE OF SANTA CLAUS 
Far away, far away, in the strange long ago, 
On the hills of Judea the skies were aglow, 


And a song of great joy o’er a little child’s birth. 

*T was the day of all days for the children of earth, 

For the Son of the Highest came down from above 

To tell all the world of the Father’s great iove ; 

And he gathered the children close, close to his breast, 
And he told them that God held them dearest and best. 


And the world has been learning the lesson so sweet, 
And so lovingly taught at the Master’s feet ; 

And whenever the day of his coming draws near, 
They remember the children that Christ holds dear, 
And they lovingly plan, from morning till night, 

To make the King’s birthday a day of delight. 


And they play ‘‘ make-believe ” of a wonderful saint 
Who is loving and kindly, and merry and quaint, 
And pretend that he comes in the jolliest way 

Only once in the year, on the Christmas Day, 


And so, little friends, I am really no fraud, 

But the Spirit of Love, and I travel abroad, 

And the children all love me, and never need grieve 
Because I am only a make-believe. 


So come ! let us sing of the rea/ Prince above, 
The Son of the Highest, the Spirit of Love. 


CLOSING CHORUS. 


A HYMN TO THE PRINCE OF PEACE, 
(Air : “ Webb.”’) 
I, 
All hail! O Prince Triumphant! All hail! the children’s 
King 

Accept the humble praises that loving hearts must bring. 
All hail! the happy morning that marks the lowly birth ; 

All hail! the blessed message he brought the waiting 

earth. 
2. 
Forever be his spirit in every heart supreme. 
Let kindliness forever flow 1orth in gentle stream, 
Till all earth’s littie children shall gather irom aim 
To seek, and find, and worship, the Child beneath the 
Star! 

ENGLEWwoop, N. J. 

NOTES.—The foregoing exercise may be presented as simply or as 
elaborately as may be desired, with or without stage or costumes or 
action. If action is not desired, the participants, seated in proper 
costume upon the platform, might rise in their places to take their 
several parts. The airs suggested, “‘ Jingla Bells’ and “ Rosalie,” 
will be found in the College Song-Book of Oliver Ditson & Co. of New 


York, and in other books of the kind; and the air ‘‘ Webb” in most 
hymnals, usually with the words “ Stand up for Jesus.” 


oe 
Do You Want to Help a Florida School ? 


It doesn’t take much in the way of equipment tu 
establish a Sunday-school. A few aids will make the 
venture a success,—if the right person is back of it. 
An organ, some hymn-books and good reading-matter, 
are great helps toward the successful carrying on of 
the Sunday-school. With such aids much is added 
to the attractiveness of the institution. A case in 
point is a little Sunday-school in southern Florida, 
where a Sundav-school worker found a school estab- 
lished, as the valy religious service for miles around. 
The young people number between thirty and forty 
in winter, but they have no organ, or hymn-books, or 
library books, to help on the work, and this lady vis- 
itor believes there are a good many schools which 
would be glad to help the struggling school in Engle- 
wood, which is made up of Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Roman Catho- 
lics. Any schools wishing to brighten the lives of 
these people by donations of books which they them- 
selves can spare, may address Margaret M. Stevens, 
Englewood, Manatee County, Florida. 


z 
A Thousand Ohio Normal Graduates 


That teacher-training is not a ‘‘ dead issue”’ is 
evident from the far: tuat many state Sunday-school 
associations are making the tormation of normal 
ciasses their most important business. In Ohio, for 
instance, a Class of one thousand normal students is 
being prepared for grauuation at the state convention 
to be held in Fortsmouth, in the iron regions, next 
summer. ‘* This is the city,’ Secretary Joseph Clark 
writes, ‘‘of our next state convention. ... It kas 
opened its doors wide to our coming next June, and 
tells us to draw upon its purses for whatever we want 
from five hundred to two thcusand dollars, to make 
the convention the greatest one ever held in the state.’’ 
Surely, as Secretary, Clark says, in commenting on the 
matter, ‘‘ the world dg move !"’ 
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Biblical Discoveries that Have 


Stirred the World 


By Prof. Robert W. Rogers, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL. D., F.R.G.S. 


Comparatively few persons, apart from expert scholars, know by what steps modern biblical 


scholarship has attained to its present knowledge. 


Professor Rogers was asked to give to the 


inexpert Bible reader and Sunday-school teacher a general idea of the great discoveries whereby 
scholars of to-day are able to decipher and read what would otherwise be hopelessly baffling 


archeological inscriptions. 


He is accomplishing this in the present series in a remarkably inter- 


esting way. His previous articles were “ Priests and Traders in the Orient,” “‘ The Schoolmaster 


Turns Decipherer,” and “ Diplomats as Mound-Diggers.” 


IV. A Soldier as Decipherer 


HE versatility of soldiers is amaz- 
ing. They are taught to fight, but 
they seem incidentally to learn to 
do hosts of other things. The 
United States has some reasons 
for believing that its soldiers know 
how to fight, the reasons being 
duly set forth in school histories 
for the instruction of the young. 
But it has also reasons for believ- 
ing that its soldiers can do many other things, and 
even better things than fighting, and do them fully as 
well. it has recently had its soldiers busily cleaning 
streets and stamping out disease in tropical islands. 
It has set others up to play the mayor, or the governor, 
or the judge, or the school teacher (we confess to the 
sneaking idea that the last-named is the most perma- 
nently useful of all). Many witnesses aver that they 
have done all these things well, and, without rushing 
into any controversies whatever, this present deponent 
believes these witnesses very gladly. Now, whatever 
may be truly predicated of America may with fair 
claim to truth be predicated also of England, and 
English soldiers have done all kinds of good work for 
civilization. One of these British soldiers has won 
imperishable fame by a series of discoveries and ex- 
plorations, and here is a bit of his wonderful story. 

Henry Creswicke Rawlinson was born at Chadling- 
ton, Oxfordshire, England, on April 11, 1810, and, 
like the most of those who have done anything in the 
world, he had a good mother, who was his chief 
teacher until he was eleven years old. She had 
probably little acquaintance with the modern fear- 
some pedagogical methods, but she grounded her boy 
thoroughly in English grammar, in Latin, and in 
arithmetic, —and what a splendid set of furniture that 
was to begin intellectual housekeeping with! At 
eleven he went to boarding-school at Wrington, and 
later to the famous private school at Ealing, where 
John Henry Newman, and his famous brother, Fran- 
cis William Newman, had been educated before him. 
At Ealing young Rawlinson rapidly forged to the 
front, and was soon first in Greek and second in 
Latin. These attainments stood him in good stead in 
the work that was to make him famous. 


How Young Rawlinson Puzzled Out the Decipherment 

When only seventeen years of age, Rawlinson set 
out for {ndia as a cadet in the service of the East 
India Company, and so began his military career. 
Once in India, he began to study Hindustani with 
enthusiasm, and soon secured the appointment as in- 
terpreter to his regiment. Hindustani was followed 
by Mahratta, in which also he became an interpreter. 
After six years’ service in India, Lieutenant Rawlin- 
son was appointed, in 1833, to accompany a small 
detachment of native troops to Persia, where he. and 
seven other officers were to drill and improve the 
Shah's army. For two years he worked over the 
semi-barbarous recruits, and mastered the great lan- 
guage of Persia. In 1835 he was sent off to Kurdis- 
tan, and passed on the way the city of Hamadan, the 
ancient Ecbatana. There, at the foot of Mt. Elvend, 
he saw reck-cut inscriptions of ancient Persian kings. 
They had been seen and copied by travelers before 
his day, but their copies had not yet been published 
in Europe, though they were soon issued by M. Bur- 
nouf at Paris, and Professor Lassen at Bonn. Know- 
ing nothing of these copies or publications, Rawlinson 
laboriously copied them off, and began the attempt to 
decipher these strange cuneiform characters. He had 
copied two trilingual inscriptions, and at once recog- 
nized that there were three languages before him. 
Some years afterward, he thus described the method 
which he used : 

‘* When I proceeded . . . to compare and interline 
the two inscriptions [or, rather, the Persian columns 
of the two inscriptions ; for, as the compartments ex- 
hibiting the inscription in the Persian language occu- 








His series will continue during 1903. 


pied the principal place in the tablets, and were 
engraved in the least complicated of the three classes 
of cuneiform writing, they were naturally first sub- 
mitted to examination], I found that the characters 
coincided throughout, except in certain particular 
groups, and it was only reasonable to suppose that 
the groups which were thus brought out and individu- 
alized must represent proper names. I further re- 
marked that there were but three of these distinct 
groups in the two inscriptions, for the group which 
occupied the second place in one inscription, and 
which, from its position, suggested the idea of its 
representing the name of the father of the king who 
was there commemorated, corresponded with the group 
which occupied the first place in the other inscrip- 
tion, and thus not only served determinately to con- 
nect the two inscriptions together, but, assuming the 
groups to represent proper names, appeared also 
to indicate a genealogical succession. The natural 
inference was that in these three groups of characters 
I had obtained the proper names belonging to three 
consecutive generations of the Persian monarchy ; and 
it so happened that the first three names of Hys- 
taspes, Darius, and Xerxes, which I applied at hazard 
to the three groups, according to the succession, proved 
to answer in all respects satisfactorily, and were, in 
fact, the true identifications." 

This method of decipherment is just about the 
same as that which Grotefend had pursued,! but of 
that Rawlinson knew nothing. It is remarkable, 
surely, that he had independently hit upon the same 
method and reached the same results. 


More Fun than Hunting and Horse-racing 

Rawlinson was now fairly started upon his true 
career. Less and less did he care for the hunting and 
horse-racing that had delighted him in the earlier 
days in India, but ever more did he come under the 
wonderful spell of that fascination of the past which 
has enchained many a mind since his day. He was 
located now at Kirmanshah, ‘in the heart of a re- 
gion richer in antiquarian treasures than almost any 
other in Persia.’” Twenty miles away rose the great 
rock of Behistun, and cut in its massive rocky face 
were inscriptions, far above the ground and the road- 
way. Rawlinson determined, at all hazards, to copy 
them, and then to decipher them. At first he tried 
to copy the texts by the use of powerful field-glasses, 
but this failed. Then began the impossible. He 
determined to climb up the slippery face of that rock 
without a ladder, without a rope, without an assistant, 
—and he did it, not once only, but three and four 
times a day, for ‘‘ many days together.’’ 

The inscription was written by King Darius,—so 
much was soon learned, and the Persian part of it 
was thus laboriously copied off. It began with the 
names, the titles, and the genealogy of Darius, and 
by 1837 he had deciphered as much as that, and sent 
it off to the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

This much he had attained with very little assist- 
ance from the work of European scholars, for he 
knew little, indeed, of their work. But in 1838 he 
learned what Burnouf and Lassen and Niebuhr and 
LeBrun and Porter had been doing upon this and 
certain other related languages. With this assistance 
he made rapid progress, and in 1839, while settled in 
Baghdad, he wrote out a work upon this old Persian 
inscription, but (and here came out his real greatness) 
did not publish it, but waited for more light. In that 
year he learned the significance of one more character 
from a publication by Professor Lassen. He thought 
that he would be ready to publish in 1840, but, before 
he could do so, was hurried off to spend three years 
in hard fighting in Afghanistan, with no time for 
Oriental studies. On his return in 1843 he went back 
to Behistun, verified his copies all over again, restudied 
every little point, and in 1846 published at them last. 

It had been long delayed indeed, but what a superb 
piece of work it was !—so clean, so clear, so persua- 
sive, so conclusive. Here was a nearly complete 





1 See the article by the present writer on “‘ The Schoolmaster Turns 
Decipherer,”’ in The Sunday School Times, January 25, 1902, page 45. 
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translation of the whole Persian text which Darius 
had set up at Behistun. Rawlinson had restored 
Darius to history. It is enough to make the reputa- 
tion of any man. But it is only the beginning of 
Rawlinson’s contributions to learning. Is the reader 
weary? Well, my story is a bit hard here and there, 
and none too interesting perhaps, but I have other 
tales to tell that may make up for some of this dulness. 
Even the Orient has dull days amid all its sunshine 
and color. 
Manpison, N. J. 


‘<te 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


Mary’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 
By the Rev. John T. Faris 


HE day before Thanksgiving, and Mary Tolliver 
was sick. Poor Mary! How she had looked 
forward to the annual festival! For weeks she 

had counted the days. Grandpa and all the rest had 
been invited for that day. And now she was sick. 
She had tried to think she was well when her head 
ached the night before. . But in the morning the little 
face was flushed with fever, and there was a family 
consultation. Then the doctor was called in. 

‘« Just a little ague,’’ the doctor said. 

Mary knew what ague was ; she had had it before, 
but never at Thanksgiving time. 

‘«Can’t you get me well for to-morrow ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘I’m afraid not,’’ the doctor answered, with a 
kindly smile. ‘‘ You must be quiet for a few days, 
and maybe you can have your Thanksgiving next 
week.’”’ 

So word was sent to the relatives not to come next 
day, as there would be no Thanksgiving dinner at the 
Tolliver house. Two days after Thanksgiving the 
fever was.all gone, and Mary was very quiet. 

‘« What is my little girl thinking of ?’’ Mother Tol- 
liver asked. 

‘*] was wondering if we could have a Thanksgiving 
Day next week, as Dr. Brown said,’’ Mary answered. 

‘*Oh, no! Mary,’’ she was told; ‘not till next 
year. You know, the Governor makes what he calls 
a ‘proclamation,’ and tells us when to have Thanks- 
giving.”’ 

But Mary was not satisfied. She thought all day, 
and made her plans. 

Monday morning she asked if she might write a let- 
ter. ‘‘ Just my very own,’’ she said. 

Mother Tolliver gave leave very willingly. 
it must be short,’’ she added. 

It was a short letter which Mary handed to her 
mother two hours later. This is what she said: 


‘« But 


DEAR GOVERNOR : 

Please can we have another Thanksgiving Day, 
and have it next Thursday? I was sick, and so Grandpa 
and the others didn’t come, and I could not eat any Turkey. 
I ain’t very big, but I like Turkey. Please let us have it. 

Your friend, 
MARY TOLLIVER. 


‘* Won't you send it, mama ?’’ she pleaded. 

Mother Tolliver thought it would not hurt to send 
it, so the letter went that night. 

* * * 7 * 

At the capital the Governor was very busy. It was 
near the end of his term, and he had a great deal to 
do. But he read Mary Tolliver’s letter twice, and 
then called a messenger. 

‘« Billie,’” he said, ‘‘go down town and buy the 
biggest turkey you can get, and express it, with a lot 
of cranberries and celery, and all sorts of Thanksgiv- 
ing goodies, to this address,”’ 

Then he called his clerk, and sent Mary a letter. 

+ + + * “ 

Wednesday morning, Mother Tolliver handed her 
the big envelope. This is what she spelled out : 


Having been informed that Mary Tolliver was ill on the 
28th of November, and was thus prevented from joining in 


the festivities incident to Thanksgiving Day, I therefore ~ 


recommend that at a convenient hour on Thursday, De- 
cember 5, Mr. and Mrs, Tolliver, together with their family 
and such young friends as Mary may choose to invite, 
assemble in the dining-room, and there with hearts full of 
thankfulness for country, for home, and for the blessed in- 
fluence of children, partake of such bounties as are usually 
served in Christian America on the day appointed for 
National Thanksgiving, and that especial attention be given 
that Mary shall be bountifully supplied with such portions 





Editor’s Note.—This story is based on fact; it is true so far 
as the two letters are concerned, which actually passed be- 
tween a little girl and a governor. 


- anne 
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of the national bird, and with such other delicacies, as are 
most congenial to her. 

‘« Just see his name at the bottom, mama,—the 
Governors name!’’ shouted Mary. ‘‘ And the letter 
is all ribbons and red wax on the back. Just to think 
he did this for me!"’ 

‘* Yes, he did it for you, Mary, and you shall have 


al 


When Santa Claus 
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your own Thanksgiving Day. But what will you be 
thankful for, a week after the time ?”’ 

«Oh! [ll be thankful I'm well again. Will that 
do? And can’t I just as well be thankful this week 
as last ?"’ 

And Mother Tolliver thought she could. 

Mt. CarMEL, ILL. 


-_ 


Came to the Fifth 


By Arthur Robb 


How a Washington Sunday-school made a memorable success of the “ giving” plan at Christ- 


Let every Sunday-school worker be sure to take part in The Sunday School Times Christmas 
Giving Campaign, described in last week’s issue. 


To new readers of the Times, and to any 


others who desire it, a reprint of the full particulars there given will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


HE superintendent of the Fifth Sunday- 
school sat before his secretary, staring 
abstractedly at a volume of his Jamieson, 
Fausset, and Brown Commentary. On 
the floor lay several back numbers of 
The Sunday School Times. It was time 

to arrange the program of the Christmas entertain- 
ment for the Sunday-school, and the superintendent 
of the Fifth was thinking. The faint promptings of 
an idea that had been vaguely running through his 
mind all the evening were beginning to materialize into 
something definite, and the idea to assume shape ; 
and so deeply was the superintendent engaged in 
thought that he did not hear the door-bell ring. He 
was brought to a realization of things present by his 
wife's introducing the pastor into the room. 

*«Halloa, Mr. Superintendent! What are you 
doing ?’’ came the bright, cheery voice of the pastor. 

‘« Thinking,’’ returned the superintendent, forget- 
ting to return the salutation. ‘‘Sit down. I have an 
idea."’ With which ambiguous statement the super- 
intendent pointed to the scattered copies of The Sun- 
day School Times. With a smile the pastor obeyed 
the injunction, and then he and the superintendent 
fell to talking, and in the next hour formulated the 
plans for the most successful Sunday-school entertain- 
ment ever held in the Fifth Church. 

The Fifth Sunday-school, though a small school, 
had never been backward in the matter of giving, 
either in money or otherwise; but a Christmas pro- 
gram, with the Sunday-school as the donor, had never 
been attempted, and that was what the plan called 
for,—gifts from every member of the school. In 
other words, the Fifth was going to play Santa Claus. 


The Superintendent Outlines His Plans 


Four or five Sundays before Christmas, the super- 
intendent gave a little talk to the school, in which he 
outlined the plan for the coming entertainment. The 
program was to be in two parts, the first part brief, 
consisting of the opening exercises, music, and recita- 
tions, the second part to be taken up by the presenta- 
tion of the gifts. To each of the twelve classes an 
assignment was made. These assignments were flour, 
tea, coffee, and sugar, cereals, fruit, beans, rice, po- 
tatoes, pumpkins, squashes, and sweet potatoes, dried 
fruits, canned vegetables, canned fruits, and cab- 
bages. As the primary department held their exer- 
cises at a different time, they were designated to 
take charge of any money contributed by those who 
wished to have some part in the Christmas cheer, 
though not members of the Sunday-school. The 
funds thus contributed were to be expended for coal. 
The little folks were to send a delegation to represent 
them in the evening exercises. In additiom to their 
allotments, the classes were permitted to bring other 
articles of provisions, if they so desired. 

And now came the climax of the scheme. The 
manner of presenting the gifts would be left entirely 
to the classes ; that is, each class was to get up a 
little entertainment of its own. But whatever they 
did must be kept from the other classes. The plans 
of each class were to be secret, to be revealed only 
on the night of the entertainment. The one exception 
made was the superintendent, who must know enough 
of the plan to approve of its place on the program. 
The outlining of the prosram was followed by a 
simple statement to the effect that these gifts were to 
be for the needy of the parish. 

From the moment the plan was laid before the 
school it took hold of the scholars, and its success 
was assured from the beginning. Classes went into 
executive sessions, and secret meetings were con- 
vened. The air seemed filled with secrecy. One 
Sunday one of the young ladies’ classes waylaid the 
superintendent, and wanted to know how a poor 


family could afford to make pumpkin-pies. To them 
pumpkins and squashes did not seem the proper 
gifts to make hungry people. The superintendent 
smiled mysteriously, and told them to wait, and they 
would be answered ; and, for that matter, it might 
not be out of place to bake the pies themselves. 

The Sunday before the entertainment, the final 
directions were given to the school. The admission 
fee was to be one potato for members of the school, 
two potatoes for parents and relatives, and three po- 
tatoes for ‘‘ outsiders."’ 

At last the night of the entertainment arrived. Big 
Bob the doorkeeper vowed that none should get in 
without a potato. If the people forgot their potatoes, 
they must buy from the stock already passed in. 
Three times before the opening exercises was the 
small barrel at the door for the reception of ‘‘ tickets’ 
emptied. A huge potato that would have admitted a 
family was hung in the vestibule as a reminder. 

The exercises were opened with song, prayer, and 
responsive reading, followed by a short program of 
music and recitations, the general theme of this part 
of the program being the ‘‘ Birthday of the King.’’ At 
the conclusion of the ‘first part’’ an original poem 
was read, entitled «‘A Letter from Santa Claus,’’ in 
which the classes and officers of the school were hu- 
morously ‘‘ touched off,’’ and every one was put in the 
humor for the second part of the program. Then 
the superintendent briefly explained to the audience 
the import of the exercises to follow. 

At the tap of the bell the primary delegation seated 

in the front rose to their feet, and marching round 
one of their number, who held a little bank, dropped 
in their pennies and the money that had been turned 
over to them, and with clear, ringing voices sang the 
‘penny song.’’ As they took their seats, they were 
followed by Class 8, each little girl and teacher re- 
citing original verses pertaining to the varied assort- 
ement of dried fruits they deposited on the platform. 
Then came the little girls of Class 10 with packages 
of beans, and as each package was added to the plat- 
form, the donor recited a little poem on this humble 
though important article of food. 


A Stream of Continuous Surprises 

Class 5, of intermediate girls, was next, with baskets 
of fruit. The baskets were trimmed with holly, mis- 
tletoe, and evergreens, and were filled to overflowing 
with bananas, apples, oranges, and grapes. On the 
face of each basket hung a silver letter, and as the 
girls stood in a row singing Phillips Brooks's ‘‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,”’ the letters formed the 
name of the teacher of the class. And when the 
sweet words fell upon the ears of the listening audi- 
ence, a new meaning was given to the beautiful hymn. 

As the girls placed their baskets on the platform, 
Class 7's jolly crowd of small boys came on, carrying 
tremendous cabbages. They recited in concert a 
kindergarten poem their bright little teacher had para- 
phrased for the cabbages. As the twelve little fellows 
stood in line, with cabbages larger than their own 
heads under their arms, their eyes dancing with fun, 
they were irresistible, and the audience, rising to the 
occasion, broke into laughter and applause. 

The class of the assistant superintendent was next. 
The announcement was made that the boys would 
present their offering in the form of a charade, which 
the audience was to guess. A boy entered, and, stand- 
ing on the platform for a moment, he held toward the 
audience a placard with the following legend : 


——— 
| CHAPTER I.—CONTINUED 
| _ 
He was followed by boy number two, with «Chapter 
II,—Continued,’’ and so on, until the whole class had 
passed in review. The superintendent then requested 
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the audience to give the meaning, and, strange as it 
may seem, no one would hazard a guess. The state- 
ment was then made to the effect that the answer was 
forthcoming, and the class trooped on the platform, 
and added their contribution of cereals to the rapidly 
growing pile, and as with one voice the audience ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Serial!’’ When order was restored, 
Class 2, of young ladies, stepped forward with tea, 
coffee, and sugar. They gave recitations relative to 
their different contributions, and many of the verses 
were exceptionally good. Now there was a sudden 
pause following their exit from the platform, and 
Storrs Class, named after the late Dr. Storrs, was 
read off, and through the front door and up both 
aisles came twenty stalwart young fellows dressed in 
millers’ caps and aprons, with twenty-five- pound 
sacks of flour and cornmeal on their shoulders. As 
the two lines met at the platform, and stretched across 
the whole width of the church hall, the audience broke 
forth into ringing applause. While the boys stood 
with their sacks on their shoulders, the millers’ quartet 
sang an original song, the whole class joining in the 
chorus set to the ‘‘ peanut song :"’ 


* The man who has plenty of good white flour, 
And giveth his neighbor none, 
He sha’n’t have any of my white flour, 
When his white flour is gone.’’ 


What It Meant for Weeks to Come 

As the boys filed out, they left a mighty pile on 
the platform, and the audience once more broke into 
tumultuous applause. The ‘‘ millers’’ were followed 
by Class 9, of boys, with their offering of canned 
vegetables. The boys standing in line recited in con- 
cert a little poem that proved unusually appropriate 
for the occasion, and as they finished their pyramid 
of cans they filed from the platform in conscious 
pride. Next came Class 11, and the small boys of 
this class made a contribution of canned fruits, each 
boy reciting a verse of Scripture on the virtue of giv- 
ing as he set down his can. Class 12, the latest 
additian from the primary department, made an offer- 
ing of rice. They also recited verses of Scripture, the 
last verse being given in concert; and, as they left 
their packages on the platform, each wee lassie felt 
that her little bundle was just as important for the 
‘occasion as the ‘‘ millers’ ’’ sacks. Now came Class 
3, of young ladies, with sweet potatoes, pumpkins, 
and squashes, led by their teacher, with an enormous 
crook-neck squash about his neck. Placing their 
gifts on the towering pile, the class gave a responsive 
reading on vegetables that was both amusing and 
instructive, and proved a most enjoyable feature of 
the program. 

Scarcely had Class 2 finished its presentation, when, 
with slow, measured step, entered the boys of Class 6, 
their teacher ieading with a half-filled sack of potatoes 
on his shoulder. And what a motley crew they were ! 
Dressed as farmers, huge straw hats, boots, jumpers, 
overalls, with hoes, spades, and baskets, potatoes in 
their hands, in their pockets, and even in their 
mouths, they received a reception second only to that 
given the ‘‘millers.’" Reaching the platform, the 
teacher dropped his sack, and his struggling laborers, 
surrounding him, speedily poured into the open 
mouth of the bag a stream of potatoes. The sack 
filled, the boys disappeared quickly. leaving their 
teacher to give a humorous monoio,.e on the attri- 
butes of the potato. The ‘‘farmer’’ teacher had 
hardly finished his dissertation when the sound of 
sleigh-bells outside announced the arrival of Santa 
Claus, and as he dashed up the aisle, and reached 
the platform, his eye rested on such a vast array of 
provisions that he gave a ringing cheer. 

But why chronicle his remarks; they may be 
guessed. At the close of the evening, the whole con- 
gregation rose, and, with Santa Claus leading, sang 
the long-meter doxology. The pastor pronounced 
the benediction, and the happy scholars went trooping 
home with a strangely happy Christmas glow in their 
hearts. 

And yet the end had not yet come, for a committee 
of three was appointed to take charge of the provis- 
ions, and all winter there was a bounteous supply to 
draw from, and more than one home received warmth 
and comfort from the generous response from the 
Sunday-school of the Fifth Church ; for it took more 
than one wagon-load the next day to remove the pro- 
visions from the hall. And now here is where the 
young ladies received their answer to the question 
relative to needy people using pumpkins and squashes, 
for many members of the parish purchased supplies 
from the committee, and the money thus received 
was placed to its best use. 

Did it pay? Ask the Fifth. 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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Lesson 10. 


Ruth I : 16-22. 


December 7. Ruth and Naomi 
(Read Ruth 1 to 4.) Memory verses: 16, 17. 











Golden Text: Be kindly affectioned one to another.—Rom. 12: 10 


COMMON VERSION 


16 And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave 
thee, oy to return from following after thee : 
for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shad/ be 
my people, and thy God | God : 

17 Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried : the LORD do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me, 

18 When she saw that she was steadfastly 
minded to go with her, then she left speaking 
unto her. 

19 4 So they two went until they came to 
Béth’-le-hem. And it came to pass, when 
they were come to Béth’-le-hem, that all the 


AMERICAN REVISION 


16 And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave 
thee, and to return from following after thee ; 
for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God ; 17 where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried : Jehovah do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me. 18 And 
when she saw that she was stedfastly minded 
to go with her, she left off speaking unto her. 

19 So they two went until they came to 
Beth-lehem. And it came to pass, when they 


COMMON VERSION 


20 And she said unto them, Call me not 
Na-6/m!i, call me M4@’ra: for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me. 

21 I went out full, and the LorD hath 
brought me home again empty : why ¢hen call 
ye me Na-d’/mi, seeing the LORD hath testi- 
fied against me, and the Almighty hath 
afflicted me? 

22 So Na-d’/mi returned, and Ruth the 
MO’ab-i-tess, her daughter in law, with her, 
which returned out of the country of MO’ab: 
and they came to Béth’-le-hem in the begin- 
ning of barley harvest. 


1 That is, Pleasant. 


AMERICAN REVISION 

this Naomi? 20 And she said unt& them, 
Call me not ! Naomi, call me ? Mara; for the 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 
21 I went out full, and Jehovah hath brought 
me home again empty ; why call ye me Na- 
omi, seeing Jehovah hath testified against me, 
and the Almighty hath afflicted me? 22 So 
Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her 
daughter-in-law, with her, who returned oui 
of the country of Moab: and they came to 
Beth-lehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 
2 That is, Bitter. 






































































city was muved about them, and they said, 4 were come to Beth-lehem, that all the city was 
moved about them, and fhe women said, Is 


this Na-0’mi? 
/ 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Thefe are differences 
of opinion. I can only give my own. Gideon 
was judge to the end oe te forty-year period 

then current (Judg. 6-8), and was followed in forty- 
eight years by Abimelech, Tola, Jair (g : 1 to 10: 5). 
A Philistine oppression arose, followed by an Am- 
monite oppression gr : 7) This was the Philistine 
oppression when Samson was judge twenty years 
(13 : 2to 16:31). The Ammonite oppression lasted 
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eighteen years (10:8). Then came, in thirty-one 
years, —— Ibzan, Elon, Abdon (10: 7 to 12: 
15), and then the Philistine oppression of forty years 
while Eli was judge (Judg. 13: 1; 1 Sam. 4: 18). The 
ten years of Ruth 1 : 4 probably included the begin- 
ning of this oppression, Boaz being the great-grand- 
father of David (Ruth 4 : 21, 22). 

Time.—On the basis indicated in the Lesson Sur- 
roundings for November 16, these numerals give usa 
date about 1174 B.C. Many place it later. Ussher 
dates it back in the time before Deborah and Barak. 

Piace.—Bethlehem, and on the road thither from 
Moab. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—None. 
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The lesson should be the story as told in the book. 
As a part of the story, these verses should be com- 
mitted to memory, repeated often, dwelt upon clause 
by clause, as one of the choicest passages in the 
world’s literature. But they are beyond the reach of 
what are commonly called critical notes. 

Verses 16, 17.—Ruth: The Moabite widow of one 
of Naomi’s sons.—Exfreat me not: Naomi has been 
giving reasons why Ruth should go to her own kin- 
dred instead of following Naomi’s broken fortunes, 
but in Ruth’s heart there are stronger opposing rea- 
sons.—7a#ee: Naomi herself is one reason. heir 
mutual love and loyalty forbids their parting.—And 
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thy God my God: A reason yet stronger. Ruth has 
accepted Naomi’s God, and desires to be of the num- 
ber of his people.—/ehovah do so to me, etc.: The 
versions are perhaps correct in regarding this as an 
oath, though it is capable of being understood as a 
prayer.—/f aught but deuth, etc.: More literally, 
‘* For it is death that shall part me and thee.” 

Verse 18.—-_Naomi is convinced. No matter what 
hardships they may have to endure together, parting 
would be to both of theas a hardship yet greater. 

Verses 19-21.— They came to Bethlehem: The home 
that Naomi had left about ten years before on account 
of famine (1 : 1-4, 6). The biblical famines that con- 
tinue for years are commonly the result of the inter- 
ruption of agriculture by war. There would be 
famine while Israel was struggling against an in- 
vader, followed by plenty when Israel had either 
succeeded or submitted. If this story belongs to the 
time of Eli, Israel had now submitted to the Philis- 
tines, and the people could raise their crops in peace, 
and they were rejoicing ‘‘ that Jehovah had visited 
his people in giving them bread.” There was great- 
rejoicing at the termination of the recent Boer war, 
though both parties were so bitterly disappointed in 
the results of it.—Ad// the city was moved : Naomi 
belonged to a family that had been well known.— 
The women said: The Hebrew verb has gender, 
like the noun, and this verb is feminine,—a fact that 
is left out in the translation ‘‘ they said,” in the Old 
Version. —/ went out full: ith husband and 
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Love Stronge 
By Alexander 


HE sweet story of Ruth comes in the midst of 
records of lawlessness, lust, and savage mas- 
sacres. It is like a flower blooming on the edge 

of a cataract, its beauty of modest coloring contrast- 
ing with the dash of tortured waters over the black 
and polished rocks, and its petals wet with spray. 
We are apt to forget, in reading of such fierce and 
wicked times, that through them all the affections 
live, and that there are quiet homes where daily joys 
and sorrows go on, quite unaffected by the volcanic 
eruptions of hatred and bloodshed that get into his- 
tory. Naomi’s sons were happily wedded, and, after 
a while, the three widows wept together, while the 
hideous scenes described in the end of Judges were 
enacted in Israel. That comforting view of the per- 
sistence of the ordinary tenor of life in a thousand 
nameless homes, through the most troublous times, 
is one of the lessons to be gathered from the story of 
Ruth. 

It also gives us a glimpse, as through a little win- 
dow, into the state of society, if it is a fragment of 
contemporaneous history. If, as some suppose, it, is 
of later date, it at least shows the ideal which sub- 
sequent generations had conceived of the ‘‘ good old 
days.” he freedom of action for women, even of 
the sad class who are generally so hemmed in in the 
East; the rural felicity of Bethlehem, the devout 
friendliness of the rich Boaz's relations with his reap- 
ers, the kindliness for the widow and the poor dis- 
played by him and them, the quaint procedure of the 
village court in reference to the right of redemption 
by a kinsman, together make a lovely ee. which 
seems too vivid not to be painted from life, and 
which helps to modify the impression of lawlessness 
and savagery made on us by the close of Judges. 

The story is perfect in its loveliness, as critics and 
readers of all sorts have always felt. If it is not 
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sons and property.— Empty : Without possessions or 
sons or husband. This does not necessarily imply 
that Naomi failed to appreciate what a treasure she 
had in Ruth. But het losses seemed to her the more 
bitter because of the love between her and Ruth 
(I : 13). 

This language of Naomi, like the words of Ruth 
above, is capable of being arranged in lines, and re- 
garded as verse. Whether prose or verse, it is full 
of poetic insight and feeling. 

Verse 22.—The beginning of barley harvest: 
That it was at this season was providential. 

Naomi bewailed her poverty and her bereavements. 
But because of her poverty Ruth had to be a gleaner, 
and this resulted in great promotion. And through 
her bereavements she was brought into relations 
with other kinsmen, which resulted not only in a 
happy home for her and Ruth, but in Ruth’s becom- 
ing the ancestor of David and of David's eternal Son. 
She thought that Jehovah dealt bitterly with her, but 
the bitter turned to sweet, not by means of miracle, 
but through the-operation of the ordinances Jehovah 
had given to Israel, and her own wise appreciation of 
those ordinances. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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No one has ever blamed Ruth if Boaz made ker 
Sorget some details of her first vow. 
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r than Death 
McLaren, D.D. 


veritable history, its author was a poet of the purest 
water; if it is, its narrator had a clear eye and a sure 
touch, which have shaped a narrative that goes 
straight to one’s heart. There is nothing more beau- 
tiful in literature, and the figure of Ruth, “ breast 
high amid the alien corn,” has inspired singers and 
touched readers all through the ages and all over the 
world. The verses chosen for the lesson are the 
climax of the first part of the narrative, and a beauti- 
ful picture of the working of love in a woman's heart, 
but the whole story should be taken into account. 

Ruth's outburst of clinging love needs no explana- 
tion. The passion of abandonment, which made her 
pour out the immortal words of her vow, appeals to 
deep things in us all. And it is worth noting that 
this picture of the very sublimity of love paints two 
women, not two men, as do other well-known stories. 
Naomi and Ruth touch even deeper chords than 
Damon and Pythias and the like, for there is a com- 
mon sorrow and a sacred remembrance at the bottom 
of their clinging love. The two weak women clasp each 
other or they could not stand at all, and in the whole 
world there is not another to help them or hold them 
up. Each in her way is an ideal woman,—Ruth the 
widow, with a heart full of love which she has neither 
husband nor child to lavish on, gentle and ready for 
meekest duties and lowliest lot, yet with a heroic 
force of character, and a spirit that quails before no 
sacrifices nor privations; Naomi the widow, with the 
calm, settled sadness of one who feels that her day is 
done, with perhaps just a touch of querulousness in 
words, but a warm heari for Ruth, and a sagacious 
counsel for her good, while she is not so absorbed in 
her own past as to have no thoughts for Ruth’s pres- 
ent and future, ner so sunken in sorrow as not to be 
glad when Ruth's babe is laid on her knee. 

The love that knit these two together reaches its 
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noblest expression in Ruth’s vow, which is included 
in the lesson. It was a love that hungered to be to- 
gether: ‘‘ Where thou goest, I will go,” it was a love 
that craved identification with the beloved, and was 
prepared to win that at the cost of forsaking country 
Leg kindred: ‘‘thy people shall be my people;” it 
was a love that drew her to accept Naomi'’s God; it 
was a love made tenderer and greater by the thought 
of death, as sunset brings the color into the sky: 
“where thou diest, I will die;” it was a love that 
yearningly felt after a kind of union even in the 
darkness of the grave: ‘‘ there will I be buried;” it 
was a love sure of its own constancy: ‘‘ the Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.” No wonder that *‘when Naomi saw that 
she was stedfastly minded, she left — to her.” 
That torrent of love swept away all opposition. I 
daresay that they said little more as they toiled along, 
two weary women, on the hot road to Bethlehem. 
Ruth would be silent becayse she had poured her 
heart out, and Naomi, because she was drinking in 
Ruth’s spoken love, and both because they were at 
rest, and had no need to talk. 

There is no need of love for so heroic a type, nor of 
protestations so vehement, in the ordinary family life 
of most of us. But how the prose of it would be 
lifted up, and the essential sweetness of it increased, 
if our family love was a little less tongue-tied! It is 
far more often too reticent than too voluble. Feeling 
may be talked away, but it may also be killed by 
never being allowed to come to words, and there are 
more households in America and England robbed of 
their greatest blessing, recognized family love, by 
reserve than by gush. If Ruth teaches us the pre- 
ciousness and nobleness of family affection, that will 
be the best lesson from her story. 

But if there are no directly religious lessons to be 
gathered, what does this book do in the canon, and 
how came it to be there? We may suggest that there 
are two reasons for its presence. The first is that it 
tells of the entrance of a Moabitess into Israel. Boaz 
speaks a great lesson for Israel of all ages when he 
invokes on Ruth’s head a “ full reward” from the 
‘‘ God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to 
take refuge.”’ It is the lesson that Israel’s privileges 
were theirs first, in order that they might belong to 
all the world, and that therefore hand and heart 
should be open to all from every land who turned to 
Jehovah. he lamp was set on a candlestick that it 
might give light to all that were in the great house, 
which is the world with its ‘‘ many mansions.” Israel 
needed the lesson; the Church has not yet laid it 
enough to heart. 

Another reason for the presence of the book is its 
bearing on the ancestry of David. That reason is 
set forth in the appendix in the last verses of Ruth, 
containing David’s genealogy. A tinge of Moabite 
blood, then, ran in the veins of the royal house, and 
it may be remembered that when he was a fugitive 
he took his father and mother to the king of Moab, 
and sought an asylum for them there. he signifi- 
cance of Ruth’s being David's ancestress is byought 
distinctly out by her inclusion (exceptionally) in Mat- 
thew’s genealogy. She is one of the four women 
mentioned there. The other three have tainted repu- 
tations. They suggest the Christ’s kinship with sin- 
ners; Ruth suggests his brotherhood with aliens and 
Gentiles. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Human friendships may lead to divine faith. 








, y Oriental Lésson-Lig 


~—— —_By. Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 





eg HY Peropre SHALL BE My PEOPLE, AND THY Gop 
my Gop.”—The intense attachment which 
Orientals in generai, and more particularly 
the primitive pastoral tribes, feel towards their own 
people, their customs and ancestral property, their 
modes of thinking and adherence to the superstitions 
and religion of their fathers, etc., makes the decision 
of Ruth to adopt the people and God of her mother- 
in-law all the more remarkable. 
‘« Wuere THOU Dixsst, witt I Diz, AND THERE WILL 
I ne Buriep.”—Ruth had fully counted the cost of the 
sacrifice she was making when she recognized that it 
involved dying in a strange land. The Oriental is 
by no means indifferent to his place of sepulture. 
Not to be buried in the sepulchre of one’s fathers is 
considered not only a disgrace, but a judgment of 
God. The former sentiment is illustrated in the case 
of the great patriarchal! family (Gen. 49 : 31), and of 
certain y sre such as Rehoboam, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Joram, Joash, etc., of whom it is expressly noticed 
that they were buried ‘‘ with their fathers,” while the 
latter receives confirmation in the illustrious men 
who did not receive honorable burial (2 Sam. 18 : 17; 
1 Kings 2 : 34, etc.). The general sentiment regard- 
ing burial may be inferred from such passages as 
Jeremiah 8 : 2; 16: 4, 6; 20: 6. 
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‘* WHEN THEY WERE CoME TO BETH-LEHEM,.. . ALL 
THE City was MovepD aspouT THEM.”’—In places like 
Bethlehem and our own village (five thousand inhab- 
itants), the arrival of a native from America, or even 
from the Hauran (Bashan), is enough to move the 
people. Their life is so monotonous and quiet, on 
the whole, that tidings of a new arrival quickly 
spreads. A man has not time to salute his own 
family before neighbors crowd around him, enter his 
house, sit down, and pay a long visit, irrespective of 
his convenience. This is ‘attention’ on their part, 
and is responded to by the presenting of sweets, 
coffee, and pipes by the women folk of the house, who 
are thus more or less engaged for several days; for, 
if the person is well known, the whoie city will-be 
moved to pay their respects to him. 


Scuweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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Life is all mystery to those who cannot under- 
stand love. 
anal 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Heathen Woman in the Lord's Ancestry 


NE beautiful character makes another. Naomi 
was the one; Ruth, the other. Naomi was so 
‘*pleasant”” in her family that she attracted 

her daughters-in-law. In her grief and bereavement, 
when the world leaves people to shed their tears 
alone, she still attracted Ruth. It was not a mere 
attraction to her personally, but to her religion and 
her God also. 
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In all literature there is no stronger expression of 
attachment than verses 16 and 17. Youth gave itself 
to the service of age, heathenism gave itself to God. 
She was to leave home, kindred, religion, and go 
into a strange land, for the love she had to Naomi. 

She was faithful to her vow. She walked the long, 
lonely miles with unwavering heart. She served the 
woman whose life had been made bitter with a daugh- 
ter’s affection. 

There was reward in her daily life, for love is re- 
ward for any sacrifice. There was everlasting honor 
to come, as well. It is no wonder that the Lord put 
that kind of a woman into the line of which he him- 
self was to be born. Her son was David's grand- 
father. 

God promised Abraham that in him should all the 
nations of the earth be blessed. It is a surpassing 
interest to trace the heathen saints that are recog- 
nized in the Bible,—Melchizedek, Job, Caleb, Ruth, 
the hearers at Pentecost, Cornelius, etc. God looks 
for character, not blood. He turns to the Gentiles 
on every possible occasion. 

Many bear the beautiful name of Ruth; all may 
have her beautiful character. It is made up of ten- 
der affection, filial obedience, perfect devotion to 
family, heroic courage, and implicit trust in God. 

University Park, Coto. 


“ 
Eloguence is the voice of the heart. 





You often want to look over the Sunday-school lesson just 
at the very time when you haven't a Bible or a lesson-paper at 
hand. Better have our Pocket Edition of the International 
Lessons with you. a5 cents, cloth; so cents, leather. Fifty- 
two blank pages for your own personal notes. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Fun in Doing Good 

E TENDERLY affectioned one to another (Gol- 
den Text). One who writes of the late Rev. 
Maltbie D. Babcock tells how that good man 
found his keenest pleasure in showing tender sym- 
porny with others. Among thosein his parish whom 
e visited on gone | was a man paralyzed on one 
side, who could walk only with some one to support 
him. His daughter was his only relative. She 
worked as cashier in a neighboring establishment, 
and so left him alone most of the day. After Dr. 
Babcock found him, he did not cease to visit him 
regularly, and this was the manner of his visits : 
Bidding him a hearty good-morning, with inquiries 
for his comfort, he mentioned some interesting bit of 
news, or some amusing incident, and soon had him 
laughing heartily. A little later the talk took a more 
serious turn, after which he kneeled by the cripple’s 
side, and offered prayer. Then, rising and bending 
forward, he put his arms around the paralytic, lifted 
him out of his chair, and, supporting him, walked 
with him around the room a dozen times, giving him 
needed exercise and change. Then, with a cheery 

good-by, he-was gone. 


The Courage of True Womanhood 

Entreat me not to leave thee (vy. 16). Some time 
ago, in a deaconess hospital, fire was suddenly dis- 
covered in the frail wooden structure which contained 
the patients. All from the first and second floors 
had made their escape. Suddenly a girl’s white face 
appeared at the third-story window. It was the 
nurse, Minnie Baumer, in whose charge was a 
patient strapped to a bedstead, under treatment for 
a broken hip. ‘‘ Help me save my patient!” she 
cried. But the lower part of the house was a mass 
of flames, and no one could help. ‘‘Jump and 
save yourself!” they shouted back. She could have 
dropped to the broad roof of the veranda. Eager 
hands were waiting to assist her, but she only re- 

lied, ‘‘I can’t leave my patient,” and disappeared. 

hen it was over, they found the poor charred body 
fallen by the bedside, the hands still clutching the 
cruel fastenings which bound her helpless charge, in 
a last attempt, in blindness and pain, to undo them. 


The Reward of Unselfishness 


Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Aminister was watching an old man trout- 
fishing one day. He was having great luck, and was 

ulling them out one after another. ‘‘ You manage 
it cleverly,” the preacher remarked. ‘I have passed 
a good many below you on the river who don’t seem 
to be doing anything.” The oid man lifted himself 
up, and stuck his rod in the ground. ‘ Well, you 
see, sir, there be three rules for trout-fishing, and it 
is no good trying if you don’t mind them. The first 
is, keep yourself out of sight; and the second is, keep 
yourself farther out of sight ; and the third is, keep 
yourself farther out of sight still Then you will do 
it.” As the preacher walked on his way, he said to 


himself, ‘‘Good rules for catching men too,’’ Evi- 
dently that is the way Naom caught Ruth. She was 
utterly unselfish. It broke her heart to have the 
girls go back, but she was thinking only of their 
comfort. She had kept herself so out of sight that 
the sweet beauty of her religion had won Ruth’s ear- 
nest and simple heart until she was determined that 
the God of Naomi should be her God. 


Stedfastness of Character 


When she saw that she was stedfastly minded to 
£0 with her (vy. 18). Jacob A. Riis, in his fine book, 
‘*The Making of an American,” in telling how he 
came to be a newspaper man, shows us unconsciously 
the stedfast quality of his character, which always 
insures real success everywhere. He says: ‘I went 
to the Courier office one morning, and asked for the 
editor. He was notin. Apparently nobody was. I 
wandered through room after room, all empty, till at 
last I came to one in which sat a man with a paste- 
pot and a pair of long shears. This must be the 
editor. He had the implements of his tradé. I told 
him my errand while he clipped away. ‘What is it 
you want?’ he asked, when I had ceased speaking 
and waited for an answer. ‘Work,’ I said. ‘Work?’ 
said he, waving me haughtily away with the shears. 
‘We don't work here. This is a newspaper office.’ 
I went, abashed. F tried the Express next. This 
time I had the editor pointed out to me. He was 
just coming through the business office. At the door 

stopped him, and preferred my request. He looked 
me over, 2 lad fresh from the ship-yard, with horny 
hands and a rough coat, and esked, * What are you ?° 
‘A carpenter,’ I said. The man turned upon his 
heel with a loud, rasping laugh, and shut the door 
in my face. For a moment I stood there stunned. 
His ascending ~ on the stairs brought back my 
senses. I ran to the door, and flung it open. ‘You 
— I shouted, shaking my fist at him, standing 
half-way up the stairs,—‘ you laugh now, but wait!’ 
And then I got the grip of my temper, and slammed 
the door in my turn. All the same, in that hour it 
was settled that I was to be a reporter. I knew it as 
I went out in the street.” 


Fellowship that Means Something 

So they too went until they came to Bethlehem (vy. 
19). The Rev. F. B. Meyer recently told a London 
audience how he managed to get workingmen into 
his church. When he held the first meeting in his 
church for workingmen, he said, ‘Men, we won't 
call one another brethren, but we will call each other 
brother.” The next day, as Mr. Meyer was going 
through one of the slums, a scavenger shouted, off his 
cart, ‘‘G.od-morning, Brother Meyer."’ And then 
the preacher knew that he was the king of the situa- 
tion. He replied, ‘‘Good-morning, brother.” Then 
the scavenger got down from his cart, and came up 
to him, when Mr. Meyer took his hand. But he drew 
it back, and said, ‘‘Excuse me; my hand is not fit 
for the likes of you to take.” The preacher said 
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‘There is lots of soap and water at Christ Church. 
Give me your hand.” So they shook hands together, 
and went downthe yard. They met four other men, 
and the scavenger held up his hand before them, and 
said: ‘‘ Look here, mates. The new parson that has 
come has shaken hands with that hand.” They said, 
‘* Well, if he has done that, he will do.” If we want 
people to love cur God, we must have fellowship 
with them. 


Always Hope 

They came to Beth-lehem in the beginning ¢ bar- 
ley harvest (v. 22), Two ministers were driving 
through a country district which boasts of many 
farms, the majority of which, however, abound in 
stumps and stones, perwatiests stones. The friends 
noticed a farms; plowing in a field, the soil of which 
was so thin and gravelly that it seemed like flying in 
the face of eovienes to ask it to produce anything. 
‘‘ Dear me!" said one of the ministers, drawing rein. 
‘‘ How can that poor man expect to raise anything in 
that field of anguish? My friend,” he continued, 
raising his voice, ‘‘ may I inquire what you are turn- 
ing over that soil for?” ‘‘ Jes’ to encourage it,” was 
the toiler’s cheerful reply, ‘‘ and ’—with a flicker of 
fun in his eyes—‘‘ to see what is on the other side.” 
It was sweet for Naomi and Ruth that in their sor- 
rowful mood they came in the beginning of harvest. 
It must have cheered them with the reminder that no 
winter of sor is ever so dark but that springtime 
and harvest Sal! follow. 

New York City. 

* 


God may bring us home empty-handed, but he 
leads us to his full treasure-houses, 


oe 
“They Came to Bethlehem ” 


By Philip B. Strong 


ae HEY came to Bethlehem,” twice the story reads, 
That matchless story of the olden time ; 
While thought adown the circling centuries speeds 
To Bethlehem’s Babe,—God’s sequel blest, sublime. 


Ah! love-led Ruth, thou knewest not thy name 
Should stand Christ’s line of ancestry within ; 
That it should shine forever in the fame 
Of him who saves his people from their sin. 


O happy choice thou madest on that day, 

When thou didst leave thy friends and native land, 
To walk what seemed at best a lonely way, 

Yet had its end in destiny so grand! 


Kinoston, N. Y. 


The choice of the right road can never fail to bring 
to the rich reward. 
od 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HITHER ¢éHou goest, I will go (v. 16). Per- 
haps, if it were possible to see through what 
self-denial a genuine friendship must lead us, 

none would ever be formed. Few of us can tolerate 
the logic of love, which is, ‘‘ Where thou goest, lodg- 
est, sufferest, diest, I will be as near thee as thy 
shadow.” To secure and bestow such friendship is 
to fulfil the highest function of life. Do you want 
such a friend? Make yourself necessary to some- 
body. As sure as there must be footholds or trellises 
or bark on trees for climbing plants and vines, there 
must be something in you for friendship to attach 
itself to. Love can live upon itself alone, but friend- 
ship must feed on worthiness. Therefore, the wa 
to secure a friend is to d¢ one. ‘‘He that hat 
friends must show himself friendly.” ‘A true friend 
is one soul in two bodies,” said Aristotle. 

And when she saw that she was stedfastly minded, 

. she left off speaking (v. 18). The difference be- 
tween stedfastness and stubbornness is the difference 
between a horse and a mule, between glue and tar. 
But they shade off into each other through invisible 
lines, and few men can tell which of the two they've 
‘*got,” the virtue or the vice. It would take a mil- 
lenniym to analyze the difference for a man who did 
not see it for himself; but, if you are a sort of im- 
movable and strong-minded person, you are so likely 
to be stubborn, rather than stedfast, that it would 
pay you to have an ‘‘examination,”—for to every 
stedfast man everywhere there are a thousand stub- 
born ones. But that fine and noble quality that 
Ruth had is more to be desired than gold,—yea, than 
much fine gold. Against it opposition beats in vain, 
like waves against a rock. ft baffles flattery as it 
defies antagonism. What trouble it saves,—to be 
stedfast! After a few trials people leave off tempt- 
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ing stedfast men and women before they begin. 
Men soon “ left off speaking to” and threatening and 
bribing such men as Elijah and Paul and Luther. 
These rock-ribbed heroes reached a point where they 
had no refusals to make, for no solicitations were 
offered. 

All the city was moved about them (v. 19). It was 
probably a very little city. It is, at least, very hard 
to move a big city—in America. A tremendous blow 
must be struck a modern metropolis to stir it from 
circumference to center. Such blows must consist 
of one of two things,—great vices or great virtues. 
You think it is easy to excite the admiration and en- 
thusiasm of great masses of men,—do you? So did 
I—once. You will soon find out that they are alto- 
gether too busy with their own affairs to be easily 
agitated by yours. We think everybody is thinking 
about us. It is a mistake. They are all (like us) 
thinking about themselves. If you want to rouse 
them, thrill them, you must show them virtue on a 
colossal scale. Do something that is truly great and 
greatly true. No half man can sway them. 

For the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with 
me (v. 20). Let this be said (to justify the ways of 
God to men), that, however much bitterness God 
mingles in our cups, he never mingles it 27 bitter- 
ness. And, to the everlasting credit of Naomi be it 
recorded that, however much bitterness God mingled 
in her cup, she drank it without bitterness in her 
heart. We can drink the bitterest cup to the dregs 
if our hearts keep sweet, but the moment bitterness is 
engendered there, life loses allits tender charm. ‘‘ Let 
all bitterness be put away,” says the Word of God, 
No matter what made it, put it away. You have been 
wronged,—have you? Yes, of course. But. ‘‘ put it 
away.” No matter what justification you seem to 
have for its existence, a single. drop of bitterness in 
your heart is deadly poison. 

1 went out full, and Jehovah hath brought me 
home again empty (v. 21). Full and empty of what? 
Icannot but think that tocome back home with a heart 
full of the patience and love that were in Naomi's is 
worth being emptied of everything else. How often 
we see the fulness of emptiness, and the emptiness 
of fulness! Sometimes ships go out laden with cob- 
ble-stones for ballast, and come back with their holds 
full of rich ore. A man would be a fool who would 
not be willing to be stripped of every earthly posses- 
sion, as Naomi was, to gain that calm submission 
which made her indifferent to worldly fortune. Who 
would not be willing to be despoiled of iron armor to 
be rendered invulnerable in his own person? How 
often full coffers go with the empty heads and empty 
hearts; how often empty coffers with souls as full of 
sweetness as beehives of honey! 

CINCINNATI, O. 

~ 


Destiny hangs on decision. 


<_0 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST draw out the lesson facts, and in this make 
use of the map. Why did Naomi leave her own 
land? In what land did she and her family 

dwell for a while? Why did they start back to 
Bethlehem ? What members of the family had died 
in Moab? When it came to parting from that land, 
what did Orpah decide todo? What was the choice 
of Ruth? Did her mother-in-law try to persuade her 
to go with her? Now ask some teacher to tell how, 
in the long run, Ruth was blessed in her choice. In 
this, that she became one of the ancestors of the 
great King David, and of great David's greater Son, 
the Nazarene. 

Now go back to the choice of Ruth, for it was a 
most important choice, and one which had in it the 
elements of all good choices. In the first place, it 
was a Courageous Choice. Put that down. Draw 
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out how it was courageous. It went against all the 
wishes of her people, and involved many things 
which it took courage to face. In the next place, it 
was an honest choice. Put down the word Honest. 
How was it shown to be honest? In that she lived 
up to it when it came to bearing the burdens of life. 
Besides this, I think it was an Outspoken choice. 
Put that down. There was nothing secret and hid- 
den about Ruth, and this was a good point. Thenit 
was an Intelligent choice, and this was a very good 
int. Put that word down. Once more, it was a 
=cut choice. This was good; for she did not 
waver, and pull one way and the other. And, finally, 
it was an Earnest choice. Put that word down. See, 
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now, are not all these elements to be found in every 
true religious act that amounts to anything? Have 
= chosen the right in any such grand way as this ? 
f not, should you not do so this very day ? 
New York Ciry. 
~ 


The path of lowly duty leads to high delights. 
<20 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book *‘ Bible Songs "’) 


** Blest be the tie that binds.”’ Psalm 61 : 1-5. 


** Love divine, all love excelling."’ (80: 1-4. 120: 1-; 
“ ht eS Psalm 16 : 1-6. 

In heavenly love abiding. (71-7. 232 1- 
** The King of love my shepherd is.""  Pgalm By : q-ta. J 
‘* Blest are the pure in heart." (115: 3-8 170:311 
** People of the living God." mae oe 71 : 
** Blessed are the sons of God." Psalm 42 yon O78 4.3". 
“Children of the heavenly King."’ 57: 1-4. 88: 1-4 


tp 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Ruth's Example 

1. In Decision : 

Entreat me not to leave thee (16). 
Choose you . . . whom ye will serve (Josh. 24: 15). 
Let thine eyes look right on (Prov. 4 : 25-27). 
Good that the heart be established (Heb. 13 : 9). 
2. In Filial Love : 

Whither thou goest, 1 will go (16). 
Honor thy father and thy mother (léxod. 20: 12). 
Forsake not the law of thy mother ( Prov. 6 : 20) 
Show piety ;. . . requite their parents (1 ‘lim. 5: 
3- In Consecration to God : 

Thy God, my God (16). 
My son, give me thy heart (Prov. 23 : 26). 
What doth Jehovah require of thee ? ( Micah 6: 8.) 
Seek ye Jehovah . . . may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 


4). 


4- In Purpose : 
Saw that she was stedfastly minded (18). 
Cleave unto Jehovah your God (Josh. 23 : 8). 
With purpose of heart they would cleave (Acts 11 : 23). 
Continue in the faith, grounded (Col. 1 : 23). 
5. In Unselfishness : 
Went out full,... home again empty (20, 21) 
Choosing rather. . . with the poe of God (Heb. 11 : 24-26). 
ve... seeketh not its own (1 Cor. 13: 4, 5). 
Look . . . at the things. . . not seen (2 Cor. 4: 17, 18). 
6. In Helpfulness : 
Let me now go, ... and glean (Ruth 2: 2, 3). 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2) 
We that are strong ought to bear (Rom. 15 : 1). 
Iam... as he that serveth (Luke 22: 27). 


[ 
International Home Readings 


MoN.—Ruth 1 : I-ro. 
TUEs.—Ruth 1 : 14-22. 
WED.—Ruth 2 : 1-12. 
THURS.—Ruth 2 : 13-23. 
FRI.—1 Sam. 20: 11-17 

Sat.—1 John 4 : 7-21. 

SuN.—Rom. 8 : 31-39. 


Sad bereavements. 
Ruth and Naomi. 
Ruth and Boaz. 
Kindness of Boaz. 
Jonathan and David. 
Brotherly love. 
Inseparable love. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


GRADED HELPS | 


For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


ll. Lesson Topic: Ruth and Naomi. 


Hl. Golden Text: Be kindly affectioned one to an- 
other.—Romans 12: 10. 


IV. Result Sought: 
Love expressed in kind actions. 


V. Starting-Points : 


{Norse.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.| 


1. A talk about friends. 
2. A talk about the home circle. 
3. The games and plays of the children. 
VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LEsson STORY. 
Begin the lesson to-day by a few questions such as 
the following: ‘ 
Willie, whom do you play with every day? What 
are some of the games you play? Bertha, whom do 
you play with? What games do you play ? 
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From the replies to these questions show that each 
child has a little circle of companions and friends. 

We are to have a lovely story to-day about friends. 
2. Lesson Story. 

Once upon a time there lived in a land called Moab 









three women,—Naomi, Ruth, and Orpah. Naomi 
was one of -the children of Israel, b e and her 
ausband and two sons left the ael because 
there was a famine there, a uld not, get 


land of Moab. 
autiful women; 
rpah, and it was 
not long before the three womien became fast friends. 
After a time, great sorrow came to them all. First, 
Naomi’s husband died, and then her two sons died 
also, and the three women were left alone. Then 
Naomi said, ‘“l-will return to my old home, the land 
of Israel. I hear that the famine has passed away, 
and there is now plenty of bread in that land.” So 
they started, and Ruth and Orpah, thinking she 
would be lonely, started with her to bear her company 
part of the way. They traveled on for quite a long 
time until they came to a steep hill, then Naomi 
stopped, and said, ‘‘ Now, my daughters, leave me. 
I shall miss you greatly, but you must return to your 
own home and people.” She kissed Orpah, and 
said, ‘‘ Farewell, my daughter.” Orpah was sorry 
to say good-by, but she kissed her mother-in-law, 
and turned to go back home. Then Naomi kissed 
Ruth, but Ruth clung to her, and would not say 
good-by. Naomi said, ‘‘See, Orpah is going back 
home. Go you also back with her.” But Ruth threw 
her arms around Naomi's neck once more, and said, 
‘*Do not send me back home. You are lonely, and I 
want to go with you. I will not leave you; I will 
take care of you. I will go wherever you go, and 
stay wherever you stay. our people shall be my 

ople, and your God shall be my God.” When 

aomi saw that Ruth was determined to go with 
her, she did not try any longer to persuade her to 
return. So they set out again together for the land 
of Israel, and ; Troe was very happy, for she knew 
by Ruth’s kind action that she had a true friend. 


3. TRANSITION. 


What was the name of the woman who left the land 
of Israel and went to live in Moab? Why did she 
leave the land of Israel? Who went with her to the 
land of Moab? What were the names of her sons’ 
wives ? What sorrow came to them all? What did 
Naomi do then? Who started with her? What did 
Naomi say after they had travelled quite a long dis- 
tance ? hat did Orpah do? What did Ruth do? 
Which was the truest friend to Naomi? Why? 


4. "PRUTH EMPHASIZED. 


In this lesson the aim of the ‘teacher should be to 
emphasize the fact that true friendship is expressed 
in action. It will be necessary to place special stress 
upon the actions of Ruth and Orpah, particularly 
emphasizing the unselfishness of Ruth. 

Close the lesson by a test story, somewhat as 
follows : 

Two little friends named Willie and Fred play to- 
gether almost every day, and most of the time they 
have splendid fun. The other day, however, Willie 
took out his tricycle. Now Fred hasn't a, tricycle, so, 
after Willie had ridden round for quite a while, he 
said, ‘‘ Let me have a ride, Willie.”” Willie didn’t 
want to get off his tricycle one bit. How could 
Willie have shown whether or not he was Fred's true 
friend? What do you think he did about it? What 
would you have done ? 

If the teacher should use starting-point No. 2, to 
begin the lesson and aim to teach unselfish action in 
the home circle, she can tell the familiar poem-story 
beginning, ‘‘‘I love you, mother,’ said little John,” 
with good effect in the Truth Emphasized. 


Vil. Blackboard 


Sketch the hills and the city in the distance. By 
using three pieces of paper, represent the women. 
Picture them as walking together until they came to 
the top of the hill; then, by moving the pieces of 
paper, 4 heey Orpah going back and Ruth remain- 
ing with Naomi. 





a 














Vill. Picture 


Ruth and Naomi, by Calderon. 
Ruth, by Brucke. 

[Eprror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to 
how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a selected list 
of books useful for puny teachers, will be seut for a two-cent stamp, 
to subscribers, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.| 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD the eighty-five verses of this pastoral. Re- 
read it till your mind is possessed by the sense 
of its beauty, and you can tell the story without 


the book. Then the lesson will teach itself. You 
are to show your pupils: 
1. The Love that Conquered all Things. Ruth has 


undying fame because she is lovable. Poor, friend- 
less, an alien, she won her way by means of the 
simple virtues which any woman may possess. Love, 
spontaneous, unselfish, artless, constant, was her 
power, and it was resistless. Show that her love 


was : 

(1.) Whole-hearted. Orpah and Ruth had both 
been good wives, and were good daughters. But 
Orpah’s people and religion had the strongest hold 
on her. Ruth had,put her whole self into her hus- 
band’s life. The tiés that bound her to his home and 
kindred were the strongest. 

(2.) pe All her associations were in 
Moab, among her own kindred. Away in Judea 
were only stranger., poverty, people who disliked 
foreigners. But her heart was with Naomi, and, 
with tears for what she must part from, she took her 
way toward Jerusalem. 

43.) Religious. Ruth had seen in her mother-in- 
law a higher life than she had known in Moab. She 
chose to take refuge under the shelter of the God of 
Israel (Ruth 2:12). The bereaved and disappointed 
Naomi called herself unfortunate, yet by being faith- 
ful to God she had won another to him. Who knows 
what fruit the faithful life may bear which seems 
barren ? 

2. How Love Conquered. Ruth knew no one in 
Bethlehem. Naomi was sad and complaining. But 
her daughter-in-law took up her life in a strange 
land with: 

(1.) A cheerful purpose. She simply sought 
daily food in ordinary ways. Her first step was to 
get Naomi’s permission to go into the fields and glean 
barley, as other poor women did; the next step was to 
enter the first field that promised reward. heart 
at oo with God, making the best of one’s lot, busy 
and hopeful, is always on the way to some victory. 

(2.) Unselfish carefor others. Her loving spirit 
(1 : 16, 17) won the heart of Boaz (2 : 11). uch a 

ure, affectionate disposition, like perfume, exhales 

ragrance beyond the thought of those who go, in 
Ruth’s spirit, about their daily toil. 

(3.) Modest gratitude. ow beautifully it was 
expressed ! (2: 10, 13.) How delicately it was hinted 
to Naomi! (1 : 16, 17.) How natural that Ruth should 
have won the hearts of the reapers, so that their 
foreman simply explained that she asked, and ‘‘so 
she came!” She just won consent by the sweetness 
ot her character. Such a woman can go nowhere 
unprotected. Wherever she is, she is welcome. No 
one asks whether men and women of this sort belong 
in Moab or Judea. 

3. The Rewards which this Love Brought. Show 
how this loving woman enriched all her friends. She 
gained: 

(1.) Plenty in her home (2 : 15-18). From every 
visit to the fields she returned laden with good things. 

(2.) Honor to those whom she loved. The women 
of Bethiehem pitied Naomi when she first returned. 
But they rejoiced over her good fortune when they 
came to know her foreign daughter-in-law. They 
told Naomi that Ruth was worth more to her than 
seven sons. They gathered with pride and praise 
around Ruth’s first baby, and insisted on naming it 
(4:17). This Moabitess became the most popular 
woman in the town. 

(3.) A place forever with thetpeople of God. She 
was excluded from them by the law of Moses (Deut. 
23: 3). But love is stronger than law. By love and 
faith she found her way into the fold of Israel and 
into the heart of one of Israei’s noblest men, and be- 
came the great-grandmother of its greatest king, and 
an ancestress of the world’s Redeemer. This book, 
written long after David's day, assures us that men 
of every nation may seek and find a refuge with the 
God of Israel. This is its wonderful lesson. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Ruth’s Choice. Was it right for Orpah to stay 
in Moab? (1: 8.) Why did Ruth choose to go to 
Judea? (1: 14.) What did she give up, and what 
did she choose ? (1: 16, 17.) What could she expect 
by going with Naomi? (1: 20, 21.) How was she 
likely to be received by her husband’s people ? (Deut. 
23:3.) What made her choice noble ? 

2. Ruth’s Reward. Whose favor did she first win ? 
(2: 7.) Whose next ? (2:8.) How did she gain kind- 
ness from Boaz? (2: 11,12.) How did she win greater 
favor from him? (2: 13.) What honor was given to 
her above all the Hebrew women of her time ? (4 : 17.) 

3. The Meaning of the Book of Ruth. When was 
the book written ? (4: 22.) To what nation did Ruth 
belong? What was the law concerning the marriage 
of Jews with women of other nations? (Deut. 7 : 3.) 
How was the breaking of this law regarded ? (Ezra 
9: 10-12.) How was the breaking of this law atoned 
for ? (Ezra 10 : 10-12, 17, 44.) Why was the Moabitess 
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woman who was married to a Hebrew honored by 
being made the ancestress of David and of Jesus 
Christ ? 
Boston. 
< 


The idyl of the home is the echo of heaven. 





One of the neatest little gifts you could present to each 
member of your class is a copy of our Pocket Edition of the 
International Lessons. In leather, so cents ; in cloth, a5 cents. 











For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Brighter Side of the Rude Days of 


the Judges 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Judg. 17 to 21; Ruth). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


No one would hesitate for a moment to admit that 
the Book of Ruth is a grateful and sorely needed 
bit of testimony to the presence and influence of 
other social conditions than those emphasized in the 
main portion of the Book of Judges. As historical 
evidence it may not seem valuable, since its origin is 
probably post-exilic; but even its idyllic picture is 
considerably justified by the appearance of such fine 
character, ideals, and leadership, as Samuel repre- 
sents. Samuel, Saul, David, Jonathan, and Eli are 
good proof that the whole story of the earlier age 
is not given in the Book of Judges. 

The appendix to the Book of Judges (chaps. 17-21) 
aims to illustrate the darkest and rudest aspects of 
that age, yet its contents have a brighter significance. 
The story of Micah and the Danites (chaps. 17, 18) 
clearly reveals the crudity of the current religious 
ideas. Imagine a man congratulating himself on his 
success in getting a wandering Levite to become the 
priest of a shrine whose image was made out of stolen 
silver, and thinking that he was now sure of Jeho- 
vah's blessing! Imagine also the joy of the Danites 
in gaining possession by theft of the priest, image 
and all! et it was much that so great a value was 
set on the externals of religion. The outrage at 
Gibeah (chaps. 19-21) was unspeakable; but its sequel 
was fair testimony to the existence of ethical stand- 
ards, and the means taken to provide the inen oi 
Benjamin with wives (21 : 16-24) suggests the happy, 
domestic side of life which the Book of Ruth de- 
scribes. 

The story of Ruth is unsurpassed for charm and 
tenderness. Slightly modernized, it would take hig: 
rank to-day as a short story. It is first of all a 
idyl of sound, strong, womanly character. Ruth ha:, 
the self-devotion, the reverence, the industry, the 
modesty, the courage, and the ready obedience, 
which entered into typical Hebrew womanhood. 
Again it stands for the truth, so sorely needing en- 
forcement, at least in post-exilic times, among the 
Jews, that those of foreign birth might exhibit such 
character as well as those of their own nationality. 
It also undermines the intolerance often felt by Jews 
for outsiders by showing that Ruth, although a Moab- 
itess, was recognized as a true servant of Jehovah, 
wedded to an influential Hebrew, and in time became 
the ancestress of King David. As a plea against 
intolerance it is very effective; as a picture of the 
social life of the Judges era it is beautiful and artistic: 
as a study in womanly ideals it is interesting; as : 
plea for sincere and-simple faith it is effective. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—A leaflet giving a list of useful books bear- 
ing on these Old Testament studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions by Professor Sanders on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class, will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 

The Book of Ruth needs little comment. The 
Expositor’s Bible has a volume by Watson on “ Judges 
and Ruth.” A very conservative treatment of the 
book by Redpath is to be found in the Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible, article, *‘ Ruth;"” a decidedly 
better one, in Davis's Dictionary. 


Ill. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. | 

1. Evidence in the Book of * her be! of Influences 
which Uplift. (1.) Gather up illustrations of a clear 
and complete recognition of the authority of Jeho- 
vah. (2.) Similar illustrations of a regard for moral- 
ity, religious observances, and national justice. 

2. The Setting of the Book of Ruth. (3.) Note the 
type of community life described. Is there addi- 
tional evidence that it was to be found in this period ? 
(4.) Is such peacefulness and prosperity explicable in 
view of the testimony of the Book of Judges? 

3. The Leading Personality. (5.) Did Ruth come 
from a people to whom the Israelites were friendly ? 
(6.) What vindicated her right to adoption into Israel ? 
(7.) What are the dominant features of her portrait- 
ure? 

4. The Next of Kin. 


Questions For Stupy AND Discussion. 


(8.) What were the obliga- 
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tions of the nearest male relative to one 
in Naomi’s condition ? 

5. The Purpose of the Story. (g.) 
Considering the Book of Ruth as a 
whole, what seems to have been the 
special purpose of the writer ? 

6. /ts Beauty and Force. (10.) What 
constitutes the lasting charm of the 
book ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS, 


{For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 
It is often a costly as well as ungra- 
cious measure when we arbitrarily draw 
lines between ourselves and others. 
A gracious womanliness needs no 
birthright. 


VALE UNIVERSITY. 
% 


They who leave all for love find all 
in their loss. 


2 
Further Evidence on Whitman 


( Continyédyfrom page 622) 


he should go. There was important missionary 
business that could better be transacted by his 
personal consultation with the parent Board at 
Boston. This, however, of itself, was not suf- 
cient cause for the trip at that time, if at all, 
but it furnished a needed excuse. 


Why So Little Written Evidence? 

‘To understand fully why there is not more 
written evidence of the ay object of his 
journey, I will explain that the families of the 
Mission were entirely dependent on the Hud- 
son's Bay Company for all their supplies of 
every description. 
ing, transportation, exchange, mails, and the 
necessities of life, were furnished by that com- 
pany. One of the conditions demanded for 


this assistance was that they should not inter- | 


fere with the trade of the Company. To use 
an expression of one living there at the time, 
“We could not even buy a beaver skin to make 
a cap.with without their consent."’ 
important fact was that the interests of the Com- 
pany would be immeasurably advanced by the 
acquisition of Oregon by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore for the Company to have known 


that Dr. Whitman's object in going East was | 


to antagonize their interests, would have pro- 
voked them to cut off all our supplies and break 
| the Mission. 
all to observe the utmost secrecy. It was just 
as necessary for him to have an ostensible object 
that should call him away so suddenly at this 
season of the year. The expense of the trip 
had to be provided for. The Doctor had no 
private means available. The expense had to 
be met by the funds of the Board. Ostensidly, 
therefore, the importance of retaining his sta- 
tion, which, under a misapprehension of the 
facts, had been ordered by the home Board to 
be abandoned, was made to appear to be the 
reason for his sudden departure. 

The Doctor repeatedly emphasized the im- 
portance of secrecy. He cautioned the others 
against putting it on paper in any form, even 
in private correspondence to each other, lest 
some stray bit of written evidence might fall 
into the hands of the Company, and socause no 
end of trouble. He subsequently had to be very 
discreet in all that he did to succeed in his ob- 
ject, and at the same time keep on good terms 
with the Company. That he did succeed, his 
lifelong friendship with .Dr. John McLaughlin, 
the manager of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
proved. 

Whitman's reports to his associates, on his re- 
turn, of what he did, where he went, and what 
occurred, were allswé rosa. These secrets were 
kept carefully guarded until the final adjustment 
ef the question seemed to remove the necessity. 
But when it did become generally known, the 
Indians were made to believe that in assisting 
and encouraging American emigrants to come 
to the country he had contributed to what would 
result in their extermination, and so was their 
worst enemy. In revenge for a fancied wrong, 
he was murdered, a mar.yr to his country. 

EDWIN EELLS, 


Another Who Knew Whitman 
FRESNO, CAL., October 6, 1902. 
We crossed the plains in "47, and arrived at 
Dr. Whitman's in October. My father and Dr. 
Whitman were warm friends, and talked over 
the trip whfth the Doctor Aad a/ready accom- 
plished in ‘43. 
I have a good memory, I remember his telling 
my father about hearing Mr. Stanley the artist, 
while at Fort Walla Walla, say that the British 
was then having a treaty with the United States, 
and that Oregon would belong to them : he said 
it with a boast, and the Doctor came home and 
started that very night for Washington. 
PHOEBE L. McKay. 
P. S.—I may be mistaken about its being 
that very night, but it was very soon. I know 
he took two Indians with him. 


Most of their food, cloth- | 


Another | 


It was imperative for them | 


I was in my tenth year, and, as | 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch eachissue forayear. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
| than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
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$1.00 Worth of Music 
FREE 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
you, without charge, 
seven splendid musical 
compositions, two vocal 
and five instrumental. 
Three of these selections 
are copyrighted, and can- 
not be bought in any 
music store for less than 
$1.00. With them we 
will send four portraits of 
great composers, and four 
large reproductions of 
famous paintings of musi- 
cal subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
|] to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies 
of composers, than any other musical library. It 
is for general home use and enjoyment, as well as 
for students. Send your name and address, and 
ten cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. Mention The Sunday School Times when 
writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
(Dept. D) 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 















































Some Advantages of 


Bagster Bibles 


The is clear and ys 4 
The p oak com —not clumsy 
The binding is ble 


The price is reasonable 
The value unapproachable 


Ask your dealer to show you the Bagster Series 













Establish the 


Envelope System 


in Your Sunday-School 


Its use will more than double your receipts. 


Our full set of samples with instruc- | 
tions hdw to introduce and suc- | 
cessfully conduct the system. | 


MacCalla & Coe., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 








“ 
PR QR, THE Ww T H 
INCES A iNaDOM. . 5 
James A. B. Scherer, Ph.D. ‘The book you 
ave been eae the story of the 
church from Paul to the present, told in a 
way that compels reading. ‘“‘ Has all the fascina- 
tion of romance.’” Published by Lippincott. 275 
pages. A beautiful book for Christmas. $1.35, 
postpaid. ‘* Times "’ readers should order from 
Author at Charleston, S. C., if bookseller is not 
yet supplied. Descriptive circulars free. 
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APPROVED BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Each Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Finely IWustrated 





FOR THE BOYS 


FOR THE GIRLS 





CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Or, A 8 Vacation in 


Historic Waters 
Te ms of the “‘ St. a Series.” By 
. T. Tomimson. -20, net (pos: » 15C.). 
Another jolly and useful summer for tke fine 
fellows that boy readers know well. 








TOM WINSTONE “WIDE AWAKE” 
By “‘Martua James,” author of “My Friend 
Jim.” 80 cts., net (postage, 12 cts.). 
Full of outdoor activity, manly, sensible, and 
interesting. 


A BOY of a THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


By Harriet T. Comstock. Profusely illustrated 
with full-page drawings and headings by 
Grorcs VARIAN. 80 cts., net (postage, 12c.). 

A finely written account of Alfred the Great, 
especially his early life, with the best illustrations 
possible to secure. 





BRAVE HEART ELIZABETH 
A Story of the Ohio Frontier 

Second volume of the “‘ Brave Heart Series.” By 

Pe nt E. THoMPson. $1.00, net (postage, 

12 cts.). 

Founded on the actual! life of Elizabeth Zane, of 

the famous Zane family of Ohio. A splendid 
revolutionary story. 


A GARG OF THIS CENTURY 


By Mary G. Darinc. $1.00, net (postage, 
12 cts.). 
Same characters as in Miss Darling’s very popu- 
lar ‘‘ We Four Girls.”’ A worthy companion story 
to that excellent one. 





MADGE. A Girl in Earnest 
By S. Jennie SmiTH. §1.00, net (postage, 
12 cts.). 
“Madge ”’ will help many a resolute girl to suc- 
cess in worthy ambitions. 





BOY DONALD AND HIS HERO 
Third volume of the “ Boy Donald Series.” 
“ Penn SHIRLEY.”’ 60 cts. net (postage, 
Small boys and the kindly older people 
to them, adore “‘ Penn irley,”” and rightly. 


Jy 








RANDY AND HER FRIENDS 
Third volume of the “‘ Randy Books.”” By Amy 
Brooks. 80 cts., net (postage, 12 cts.). 
The “‘ Randy Books” haye captured the girls of 
ail ages, and their mothers are glad to have it so. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 


Ask any bookseller for these. Send for our free Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


Publishers, Boston 











COPIES of Dr. Trumbull’ 


10,00 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
tions. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


The International Committee of The 
3 West 20th Street, New York. 


ae 





VIDUALS "’ were ordered by the Evangelistic Committee of the 


permits of its wide distribution by Pastors, Church Societies, and Associa- 


s “INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR INDI- 


Church. A NEW PAPER EDITION 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, 














INTERESTED IN | 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT 


IF SO, there is nothing you can read that will 
help you so much as the little book 


THE BUSINESS END OF 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


full from cover to cover of bright, helpful, up- 
to-date, practical suggestions and illustra- 
tions of wonder-working helps and methods. 
YOU NEED IT. 

Write for it to-day, and we will send it to 
you, absolutely FREE. 


HAMMOND PUB. CO., DEPT. M, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OXFORD BIBLES 























Of all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue,-New York. 














“It is a stirring record, and it hasa@ 
distinct appeal to every American.” 


War Memories of 
an Army Chaplain 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


With fourteen full-page illustrations by 
Gilbert Gaul, Carlton T.. Chapman, 
R. F. Zogbaum, T. de Thulstrup, IL. W. 
Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A, C. 
Redwood, etc. One volume, crown 8vo, 


“ A volume packed full of interesting remi- 
niscences, anecdotes, and relations that bring 
back to us the [ Civil] war period from a 
standpoint. Perhaps nobody knows as much 
about real army life as the regimental chap- 

in.’’— Review of Reviews. 





| Century Card System.” To learn about this better 


2 AN 
ples. BW you use a card-eystem. don order nert 
ee Soke we, We imprint the schoo! mame free om 
of or more, and take away the “ready made” look. Our large com- 
| 5.5. in will be sent you fer another five cents. 
BY SUNDAY 
| DEPT. 53, PATERSON, N. J. 





+ SCHOOL BUREAU. | 


Price, $2.00. Published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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NEW BOOKS 


BY EMINENT AUTHORS 


LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. Tie King’s 
Stewards. x:2mo. 75 Pp. $1.25. 

% Live, practical, up to date.” —Religions Telescope. 
“ Reach the conscience, please the mind, and touch 
the heart."—Watchword. “No page dull ; every 
one touches life.”—Morning Star. ‘‘ Readable to 
people who would seldom read a sermon.”’—Oxtlook. 
‘ Interesting ; beautifully printed and bound.’’—Her- 
ald and Presbyter. *‘ Vigorous, direct, practical.”’ 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. Recollections 

of a Long Life. 12mo. Illus. 356pp. $1.50, net. 

“ Fascinating life story.’”’—Congregational Work. 
“Not a dull line in the book.””—Zxaminer. “ Well 
worth a second reading.”"—N. V. Sun. “ Like his 
conversations,frank and friendly.” — Chicago Tribune. 
JAMES STALKER, D.D. The Seven Cardinal 

Virtues. 12mo. 75 cents. 
JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT. Studies in Hearts. 
r2mo. 192pp. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

“Each one has a heart message.” —Watchword. 
“She .excels in character study.”’—Christian Oé- 
server. “Simple, touching, full of feeling, well told.’’ 
—Congregationalist. “* k for home read- 
ing.’ — Morning Star. 

ANDREW MURRAY. Key to the Missionary 
Problem. 204 pp. 75 cents. 

“ A ringing, earnest, compelling utterance on the 
mission of the church.’’"—Christian Guardian. 
“ Brightly written ; sure to interest.”"—Zion'’s Herald. 
“ An appeal to the inmost soul.”’— Religious Telescope. 
DINSDALE T. YOUNG. Ni 

Bible. 1t2mo. 280 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“* Brimful of suggestions and thoughts.’ —Standard. 
“Mr. Young excels as an expositor.’’—Oxtlook. 
“‘ Each discourse practica!."’—Morning Star. 
were M. KING, D.D. Why We Believe the 

Bible. 12mo. 222 pp. .00. 

A strong, conservative Christian apologetic by a 
scholarly man who knows his subject. 

JAMES PATON, D.D. The Glory and Joy of 
the Resurrection. 12mo. 227 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
An earnest presentation of this great theme. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


New York Cincinnati Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


The Bible For the Sunday School, 
Nelson’s 
Sunday-School 
Scholar’s Bible 


With practical helps and a 
new Bible catechism speci- 
ally designed for the young. 
Written by prominent Sun- 
day-school workers; edited 
by A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
Ten different styles of type and binding. 
Prices from &&c. to $2.50. 
Inquire of your bookseller, or write for catalogue. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


NON-RESIDENT COURSES leading to diploma 
and degrees. For free catalog, write C. J. Bur- 
ton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, owa. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





QOnestions of Bible study and interpretation will 
yd oan rer here, but in Notes on Open Letters. 
wala a os to reserve this column for 

past ho her ‘Se school method and practice. 





How can we maintain the interest in our 
library? 

1. Have a library committee that is always 
looking for new and appropriate books and 
adding them as the school is able to buy 
them. 2. Do not add a quantity of new 
books at once, but put in one or two a 
Sunday, mentioning their titles in the school 
as a regular announcement. 





How can the teacher get the best personal 
preparation for the lesson 

1. By earnest prayer for God’s blessing 
and a thorough consecration to his service. 
2. By carefully and prayerfully studying each 
lesson, using the Bible itself first and most 
of all, then the best lesson helps obtainable, 
and ail and always with the conditions, sur- 
roundings, temperaments, and needs of the 
individual members of the class in mind. 





How often should a business meeting of the 
teachers be held, and when ? 

If weekly teachers’-meetings are held for 
the study of the lesson, a portion of such 
meetings can be devoted, as often as is re- 
quired, to the business of the school. If 
such weekly meetings are not held, a busi- 
ness meeting once a month is none too often. 
It is as important to study the school as to 
study the lesson, A full week-day evening 
is the best time. 


How many Sunday-school children, on an 
average, become church-members ? 

I do not know, and cannot direct you to 
reliable statistics. It cannot be questioned 
that the Sunday-school is the church’s most 
fruitful field. It is currently reported, and, 
I believe, quite generally conceded, that 
four-fifths of the additions by conversion to 
the churches in this —2 come through 
the Sunday-school. John Clifford of 
England said, at the World! s Convention in 
London in 1898, that five-sixths of all of the 
additions to the churches of England and 
Wales come through the Sunday-school. 
(See Report of that convention, opening ses- 
sion, published by W. B. Jacobs, 132 La 
Salle St., Chicago. ) 


I have a class of eight or nine boys who re- 
ceive children’s eo every week. What can 
we do with them after being read? To whom 
shall we send them? Don't you think some* 
one would like them that is doing missionary 
work? 

Do not throw away or destroy such papers. 
Hundreds of missions and frontier schools 
will be glad to getthem. Your own denomi- 
national Sunday-school missionaries (your 





pastor can tell you how to find who and 


where they are) will be pleased to direct you | 


to such schools ; or, your boys might save the 


papers till the end of the quarter, and then | 
distribute them from house to house in the | 


poorer part of the city or town. Ifa neat | 
rubber-stamp invitation to attend the services 
at your own church is stamped upon the mar- 
gin of the papers, they will answer a double 
purpose. Not the least benefit will come to 
the boys themselves. 


1 am in search of ideas for a Christmas enter- | 


tainment for the Sunday-school. Out of your 
experience, can you not supply me with ad- 
vice, suggestion, warning ? 

If you will read the article on page 607 of 
The Sunday School Times (in last week’s 
issue), the article which appears this week 
on page 625, and still other articles to fol- 
low on the same subject, you will get more 
good ideas on Christmas entertainments than 
you can carry out in several years. The 
**giving Christmas’’ is not only more con- 
sistent with the true Christmas idea, but I 
can say from a long experience that it gives 
infinitely more joy and satisfaction to the 
school itself than the ‘‘ receiving Christmas.”’ 
Give? Give what? Anything that will help 
anybody. We have ‘given ’’ Christmas din- 
ners, clothing, books, potatoes, soap, canned 
goods, etc. The ‘‘ popcorn-an’-orange ’’ 
Christmas has heen for many years a thing of 
the past wit’) 


| 
| 





Holiday Books for Young People 





A POCKETFUL OF POSIES 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


A gathering of the heroes and heroines from 
story. $1.00, met. Postage, 8 cents. 


By MARY CATHERINE LEB. 


The story of a beautiful Quaker girl. 
85 cents, wet. Postage, 7 cents. 


THREE LITTLE MARYS 
By NORA A. SMITH. 


“Quite the pleasantest and most interesting 
and sunny-tempered.”’— Kansas City Star. 


UNDER COLONIAL COLORS 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


Postage, 15 cents. 


THE CHAMPION 


look. $1.20, net. Postage, 11 cents. 


With attractive illustrations by Panny Y. Cory. 
“Such a gift as has not come to the children since Stevenson’s death.’’ $1.00, net. Postage, 9 cts. 


MISS MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Profusely illustrated by Olive M. Long. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT 
Frontispiece by W. L. Taylor. 
The Chicago 7ribune says 


Illustrated by A. FP. Schmitt. 
85 cents, nef. 


IMustrated by Clyde 0. Deland. 
“ A spirited story, one of the best written by Mr. Tomlinson.” —Boston Advertiser. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With a Prontispiece hy Alice B. Stephens. 
‘* The ‘ champion ‘ has real boy fun and recklessness in him, and is intensely alive.”’"— The Out- 


the happy books of childhood into a charming 


: “The book is a gem.” 


book any little girl could wish for,—well written 


Postage, 8 cents. 


$1.20, net. 








Send for an Illustrated Holiday Catalogue to 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston 














Landscapes, or 25 Do 
‘or 


and Poets, or 25 hild 


Extra ! Size. 
For 
alike, or Christmas Set, 


pictures 
more. Postpaid. 120 for 

Send two 2 cent on 
The 1 cent pictures are 20 to 30 times this size. 


FOR § GRIST MAS GTS THE Pe 
Por 25 cents-“’s “Art fiahjoctn, or 


Extra Size toes), or A Beautiful Art Book 
A A Choice Pon hen, Or Portfolio of 10 i agen in cod New York Edition (7X9). 


Y PICTURES 
‘or the ty Ah rus 


> or 25 on Life of Christ, or 25 


¢ wait 


s, Kittens and Be cees or 25 Famous Men, or 25 Auth 
Each set ina P. ; fe Galore, 


ren. ortfolio. Or 13 Pictures in Colors, 


let, or Art Booklet—Madonnas. 


»or 31 Perry Pictures, 


—Two sets of any in first 
Or Portfolio of 25 Pictures in the New on Edition. 
$1.00—Our Beautiful 1902 Christmas Set, No. 1, 120 pictures, po two 
0. 2, 120 pictures, all in the New Ho 
alike, or 120 Perry Pictures, your own selection from 2,000 subjects. 
5% X8, may be ordered, assorted as desired, at one cont 


ston — 1. no two 
y these 
each, 4 25 0r 
$1.00. 
for new 


PERRY PicTORES Co 


000 eur illustrations. 
€O., Box 48, Malden, Mass. 








Twice the size of ot -. 


Cloth * .. and the price only 





an order, combined with 
of the child. . . . Teachers who have learned 
afew pieces that they care to use will fad te 
will be of real service to them.’’—Israel P. Blac 
Square 12mo, 224 


256 hymns. pages, bo 


ink-stamp. 





THE If you wish to raise the standard of Sunday-school mapele this book will suit 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Examine this book before adopting a new son 
HY MNAL 7o Hymns, Orders of Service, Prayers, etc. 
4 per 100 copies. Sample copy, 35c. postpaid. 
and Orders of Service, Prayers. 
Material for Little Children in the Sunday-school and the Home. 
THE Adopted by Primary Unions in Baltimore, BaGslo, a. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Jt has been reseryed for'R 
HYMNAL selections of songs for the Primar 


for "Rufus W. Miller, D. the latest and best 

Class. once of "he re Boeet collections I have ever 
author believes that even little children should be 
rned from experience 


Parents glad to invest 30c. for a copy of the book. ¥ per cop’ , post id ; 
un 
THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1308 Arch Street, Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


“With Offices of Devotion and Cuppremencal Graded 


be taught music of 

t as worth storing in the mind and heart 
that many books contain onl 

their surprise, that all the pieces in this 


words 


cents in quantities,not pre- 


in cloth, ul half-tone illustration, two-color 











SON 


REGULAR EDITION 
ith Christian Endeavor Suspipmost 


Each ar. With Rich orth Baptier Yen 


Bound i cloth. 
Returnable copies for examination eeetied free. 





rae Beanie s Union Supe 


*THE BIGLOW & 


SOFPRAISE 


By IRA D. SANKEY 


EDITIONS 


» New York and Chicago. 


mest. 





iim HOLMAN 





CANDIES 


16 cents a pound 


delivered free of freight (Our candies include 
chocolates.) Same as ~gularly sold for 25 
cents to 35 cents per, ound. For 


CHRISTMAS AND SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL FESTIVALS 
Will dy them, assorted, in handsome half- 
nd one-pound boxes, and will deliver, 
_ of freight, within five hundred miles of 
Philadelphia, for orders of fift pound cases, 
at 16 cents per pound, net each. 

We are wholesale confectioners, in business 
since 1833 fe guarantee the candies to be 
absolute “4 pure. 

c 


256 Soath 


Refer to any Commercial 

Send 10 cents for sample. 

3 E MILLER & SON CO. 
hird St., iladeiphia, Pa. 








>. 
WHY NOT? 


Why not give a chil- 
dren’s cantata for Christ- 
mas instead of the usua! concert? 


The Old-Fashioned Santa 
By J. Lincoln Hall 


Can be given with or without scenery 
or costume. 56 pages of novelties 
im song, chorus, _— ft aye 


HALL - MAC 


bi — , 


1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 5th Av., N.Y. 
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Christmas Services 


The series for 1902, by Hall-Mack Co., far 
surpass in beauty and sprightliness, any of their 
former phenomenally successful services. To 
miss seeimg them would be to miss the best 
services published. 


The Star of Promise 
The Manger’s Treasure \ 
The Redeemer’s Birth 
Christmas in Loveland 


CANTATAS 
May be produced with or without scenery or 
costume. Each cantata a a well-told 
story in song and dialogu The chorus and 
solo music is by J. Lincoln ‘Hall. 


Santa’s Surprise. 25 cents a copy. 
Santa’s Decision. 20 cents a copy. 

If your Sunday-school needs a new song book 
examine The Service of Praise. Compile ed on 
entirely new and original ideas. Returnable 
sample mailed free of expense to committees, 
etc. $25.00 per hundred. 


0 h 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. 183 Mie Ste: Ny: 


New Christmas Music 


Two beautiful Christmas S.S. Services by Adam 
Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, “The Dayspring” and 
“ The TR nm Song;”” full of rich, melodious, and 

carols, choruses, exercises, etc.; 5c. per copy 
(ee w 9 we —~ en aes a Senate! 1901 = 
iso oo per hun not prepaid ; $4.25, prepai 

Also you can obtain 13 beautiful Chiatinas Carols 
with 211 other hymns in ‘* Uplifted ices,’’ S| new 
kind of a S.S. hymn book by Adam veiste; and 
Frank Lehman. Jnusual endorsements ; phenomenal 
sales. wage 300 for examination copy, including free 
samples of above Services. (Money refunded if book 
is returned in one week.) $25.00 per hundred, Speci- 
men pages free; also special plan for procuring these 
books without drawing on your S. S. treasury. 

A Christmas Cantata, Fora delightful C hristmas 
entertainment, Mr. Geibel’s Cantata ** Christmas with 
the Pixies’’ is unexcelled ; full of merry choruses, 
solos, humorous features. For few or many children ; 
not difficult. joc. per copy (for soc. we send it with 
anes cantata of a previous year), f oo per dozen. 

aa For “" oo we send three beauti pe red solos in 
sheet form, by Adam Geibel. Regular price, $1.80. 
Write us about Pree Christmas Anthems to choirs. 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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HALF PRICE 


CHRISTMAS 
EXERCISES 


( 
{ 
( 
4 
( 
( 
To close out our stock of Christmas Exercises 
( 
( 
( 


Samples of the 
four, r2c., in 
stamps, or any 
three, roc. 





we offer them at one-half price. They are all 
first class, both exercises and music bein 
chosen with great care. Send two cents coak 
for samples (or 15 cents for the eight) at once, 
as our stock is small. 


ma oye 


Gracious Gifts Angel's Song 
The Royal Prince 


4 
News ; 

he Uy, ue Pee tf Heavenly Heralds § 
he Lion of Judah 4 

Da eto am last, 2% cents each; $2.00 
5 
4 
natiaaaal 


~~ 


per hundred postpaid. 


W. A. Wilde Company ite, 


CHRISTMAS sizer tees: 


tains new a ust of one in music and one in deco 

tions. Price of each Sic. per doz. postpaid. Enclose toe. 

for samples of our three be SANTA CLAUS auD st} 
A 

rShitae rat Litas kos. VISIT are among our 

Price postpaid, 30c. each. Catalogue free 
‘ON by Rlertes price %0c.; Bethlehem by Gabriel, 
40c., are two ve excellent Christmas cantatas 














‘or Choir. Ca’ escribing these and others. free, 
unre for November contains 

Ch : an ‘oh ete. Price Wc. per copy. 
Chicago, 052 iF. 1 lew Lork, 22 N. William 86, 





THE VERY BEST 1902 
CHRISTMAS SONGS 

are found in~ SUNDAY- SCHOOL 
MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


by H. W. Pairbank, Musical Director of the great 
Chicago Sunday-school May Festivals. New editions 
of the popular 1894 and 1 Christmas Quarterlies 
also just issued. 5 cts. —' $4 per 100. 


H. W. Fairbank Pub Abel Bidg., , Chi \e 
Church and School fae and Musical ferchandise. 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
Palestine These maps cover all biblical 


eography, contain all recent 
Western Asia Teteveria: and are accepted 
Egypt and Sinai authority. Can be seen over 


large rooms. Special terms 


St. Paul’s Travels for the maps as a set. 








XMAS 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio 





-SERVICES - 


SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLES 


Gulia 





NEW YORK 











The Four=-Track 


r SELF-PRONOUNCING 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES 





News 


An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address George H. Daniels, G. P. A., New York (¢ 








are printed o on both India a and ‘Linen Regi Papers, t type well spaced. 
They contain the 
newest and best 


solutely flexible bindings. 


H E LP Ss . Prices reasonable. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


50 cents a year; § cents a copy. 


contre al, New York. 
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[ “The Two Ends of the Sunday-School” 


The greatest present demand of the Sunday-school is for better lessons for 
the Primary Department and for Bible Classes. 


The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons 


whose remarkable success for the past twelve years 
proves their adaptability to the needs of all schools. 


a | 


This demand ts met by 








Primary Department 

The Demand: Lessons adapted to 
children, interesting, and a pleasure 
to teach. 

The Supply: The stories and great 
truths of the Bible in six courses of 
three grades each, with an excellent 
Teacher's Helper: 


I. OLD TESTAMENT HEROES 
2. GOSPEL STORIES 

3. NEW TESTAMEN7 STORIES 
4 OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
& STORIBS ABOUT JESUS 





6. STORIBS ABOUT THE APOSTLES 


Schools using the 
1 ever had. 
me.” “Secure the best spiritual results,” etc. 





THIS SYSTEM ALSO INCLUDES EQUALLY GO0D LESSONS FOR THE MAIN SCHOOL. 


ssons no longer talk about their needs, but about their successes. “The best 
“Stholars greatly interested." “Class rapidly filling up.” “A revelation to 


These lessons have put new life into many schools. Pastors, superintendents, and teachers anxious 
for the welfare of their scholars are invited to examine them. Specimen copies free. Address 


Bible Studv Publishing Company 


Bible Classes 

The Demand: Lessons to awaken 
thought, stimulate interest, and give 
instruction. 

The Supply: Six courses of practical, 
ethical, and doctrinal lessons, in the 
form of Topics for Discussion, with 
abundant aids to study: 

1. OLD TESTAMENT TEACHINGS 
2. GOSPEL TEACHINGS 

3 APOSTOILAC TEACHINGS 

4. THB TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 
&. POUNDATION TRUTHS 

6. DOCTRINES AND DUTIES 


Beston, Mass. | 

















a 
inside that 
cil. "good" 
or “bad.” 
ite, strong, uni- 


form, smooth 
and in one piece, makes 












AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


the best America has produced. 
Made in many grades meeting 
every a jal taste and require- 
ment. Iilustrated bookleta.C/ree. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, R. J. 













BANKING 
BY MAIL 


Money in an absolutely secure bank 
paying 4 PER CENT INTEREST 
compounded semi-annually is money 
most advantageously invested. 

This bank accepts deposits by mail in 
any amount from §1 up. 

The names of its directors are a guaran- 
tee of sound conservative management. 
Write for Booklet G—on 

Banking by Mail. 
DIRECTORS 


J. M. SCHOONMAKER 
D. E. PARK 

H, C. FOWNES 

J. B. FINLEY 

P. C. KNOX 

R. B. MELLON 


H. C. PRICK 

W. N. FREW 

JAMES M’CREA 
GEORGE EB. SHAW 
GEORGE I. WHITNEY 
H. C, M’ BLDOWNEY 
A. W. MELLON 
JAMES H. LOCKHART 


F. J. HEARNE 
JOHN PORTERFIELD 


The Union Savings Bank 


Capital, $1,000,000 
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‘The Spiritual Scouts of 


the Nation in Convention 
By George T. B. Davis 


GATHERING of men who are the 
Spiritual scouts of the nation re- 
cently assembled in Chicago. 

These ‘‘ scouts” penetrate, on horseback 
or with their mule teams, into the wild 
and desolate places of the far West, and 
are frequently the first gospel beacons 
that light up dark valleys or desolate 
mountain sides. And the efforts of the 
men and their heroic wives are not con- 
fined merely to the far West. They are 
scattered over the far South and the far 
East as well. 

The organization these heroic toilers 
represent is the American Sunday-school 
Union. One hundred and thirty-nine 
of them, men and women, gathered at 
the Moody Bible Institute, and held an 
eight days’ conference and love feast, 
with the sole aim of going back to their 
fields better equipped for their work. 
Their field is the entire United States ; 
their work is to plant Sunday-schools in 
every needy and forsaken spot in the 
Union. Few of the men are preachers, 
and their average salary is about five 
hundred dollars a year. But they are 
filled with holy enthusiasm for their 
glorious work of gathering together 
God's little ones, and they think noth- 
ing of hardship and privations. 


A Tobacco-Chewing Preacher 


Among the most interesting features 
rof the conference was the experience of 
Mr. Little, a worker in the mountains of 
Tennessee. He melted the gatherin 

to tears again and again by his vivi 

and pathetic descriptions of the igno- 
rance and destitution of the people in 
that section, and of their great hunger 
for the gospel. Having ten minutes to 
address the delegates on the first even- 
ing,—although he spoke at length on 
different days thereafter,—he declared 
he hardly knew how to make a ten-minute 
speech, Jor he was accustomed to talking 
to his people for two hours at a time. 
He illustrated their ignorance by the 














A line of Sunday-school goods never 
offered before: namely “Class Sup- 
me Enable any teacher to make 
er class interesting and herscholars 
enthusiastic. 


[AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC = 


-Up 

elight each 

One; Elliptical Memory 

Work Slips—make memo- 

rizing a pleasure; Cabinet of 

Diustrations; Class Library; 

Bible Games; Picture Puzzle Attendance 

Stamps. etc.; Complete plans for Class Or- 

anization; Model Constiiution; Line of 

mblematic Class Pins for 114 choice names; 

Class S ationery, ete.; One-cent Maps for 

coloring; beautiful line of Class Post Card 

Invitations—to join class, to social, to sleigh- 

ride, etc. Also line of choice Christmas 

8. Write asking for catalogue of Sunday- 
school Class Supplies. Address, 


DAVID ©. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
36 WASHINGTON STRERT, CHICAGO. j 











How to Help 


Oo To know how 319 of 

America’s Great Men of 
Success succeeded, drop postal to Oakwood 
Pub. Co., 29 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


An Idea for Money-Raising 


Churches, societies, and Sunday-school 
classes in various parts of the country, are 
said to be making use of a novel proposition 
made by a Chicago firm, Following is a 
brief outline of the working of the idea: A 
society or Sunday-school class sends the 


| firm photographs of their church and their 


pastor, and receives in a short time, express 
prepaid, 200 attractive pin-trays formed out 
of satin-finished aluminum. 
of each tray appear the photographs, ap- 
propriately inscribed, of church and pastor, 
standing out strikingly in a rich carbon effect 
from the si!very metal, 


church families and friends at 25 cents each. 














A FIRST-CLASS journal may obtain 
notes on the nday-school les- 
sonsfree. P.O. Box 36, Shokan, N.Y. 





Half of the money received is cash profit, 


society runs no risk on the venture. 


| each order of pin-trays is $25. 


In the bottom | 


These artistic souvenirs sell readily among 


and as the manufacturers, the New Method 
Co., 1058 East 6eth Street, Chicago, are | by F. G. 


willing to be paid for the pin-trays only after | the Northwestern District, reveal the as- 
the money necessary has been collected, the | tonishing amount of work performed by 


It will | 
| be seen that the net profit to a society on | 150,000 calls on the people in their homes ; 


description of a sermon by a Southern 
preacher. The man was barefooted, 
and walked into the pulpit chewing a 
great quid of tobacco. At intervals in 
the iheoutes the preacher would stop 
to spit or to take another ‘‘ chaw,” but 
when he got warmed up to his subject 
he began to boast of his ignorance. He 
thanked God he was so ignorant, and 
prayed that God would make him more 
ignorant. ‘But that,” declared Mr. 
Little, ‘‘ would surely have been impos- 
sible.” 


Why the Negro Workers Didn’t Come 
The convention lasted from November 
4to1r. The 139 delegates represented 
a total of 158 workers in the entire coun- 
try. The Central and Western states 
were well represe ited, but there were 
only a few delegates from the East, and 
only one (Mr. Little) from the South. 
When two of the negro missionaries of 
| the South were urged to come to the con- 
ference, they sent back word that they 
would be delighted to come, but that 
they had decided ‘‘ to split up their sala- 
| ries and get another nigger in the work.” 
And the salazies they were going to di- 
vide with the third man were twenty- 
five dollars per month each, which will 
make the salary of each of the trio less 
than seventeen dollars a month during 
| the coming year. ‘That is a typical ex- 
| ample of the way these Sunday-school 
| missionaries love their work, and of the 
| heroism they show in it day after day. 
Statistics—Bright and Dark 
Statistics presented to the conference 
tnsign, Superintendent of 





| the Unionina single year. Inthe course 
of twelve months the missionaries made 


| started 2,000 Sunday-schools with an at- 


tendance of over 60,000 scholars; were 
the means of converting over 8,000 chil- 
dren to Christ; and organized over 200 
churches, 

_ But a different and startling set of sta- 
tistics Sa to the conference hy 
the Rev. W. A. Hillis, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Superintendent of the Central District, 
—facts that stirred the conference, and 
may well appal and accuse the Christian 
people of America. Mr. Hillis showed 
that in reality the darkest and blackest 
spots of our land are not in the far west, 
but in the central states and in the far 
east. He said that while in the state of 
Washington there was one child to the 
a mile not in a Sunday-school, in 

ichigan there were seven such, in In- 
diana ten, in Ohio fourteen, in Pennsyl- 
vania eighteen, in Connecticut twenty, 
and in Massachusetts forty-five! 

One of the most interesting delegates 
to the convention was M. B. Lewis, of 
Minnesota. He is the oldest missionary 
in the employ of the Union, having been 
hard at work establishing Sunday- 
schools for forty-two years. During 
this time he has organized 1,259 Sunday- 
schools, with 36,000 children, and 181 
churches. He is still active and enthusi- 
astic, and, accompanied by his wife, was 
as constant as any of the delegates in 
attending the various lectures and meet- 
ings. When I asked him how this con- 
vention compared with former ones, he 
said : ‘‘It was the most spiritual of all 
the conferences I have ever attended.” 


A Cheery Close 


After the delegates had spent eight 
days in listening to one another’s ex- 
riences, in hearing addresses by well- 
nown Christian leaders, including the 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, and in get- 
ting acquainted with each other and 
filled full of zeal for the coming year’s 
work, the climax of the conference was 
reached in the form of a sumptuous ban- 
quet tendered the delegates by Thomas 
Knox Marshall of Boston. Mr. Marshall 
is one of the board of managers of the 
Sunday School Union, and each year 
ersonally pays for a closing banquet. 
t is always a delightful occasion, and 
was particularly so this year. After the 
full-course dinner in the banquet hall of 
Kinsley’s famous restaurant had been 
served, a dozen happy and spiritual 
speeches were made, and the conference 
ended in a glow of fellowship and en- 
thusiasm that will linger as a bright 
spot.in the memories of the missionaries 
during all the weeks of toil and hardship 
of the coming year. 


oe 
A Convention Bazar 


HE incidental advantages of Sun- 
day-school conventions are not the 
least important. Many delegates 

have found that the most permanent 
benefit that has resulted to their schools 
from a convention trip has been, not the 
great speeches, nor the workers’ confer- 
ences, nor the social relations formed, 
but simply the knowledge of new Sun- 
ddy-eobsel appliances and literature 
which they have gained from the ex- 
hibits now commonly provided in con- 
nection with all large conventions. 

There, as almost nowhere else, the 
Sunday-school teacher and superinten- 
dent can examine the newest appliances 
for conducting an up-to-date school— 
maps, banners, cards, models, rewards, 
money-raising devices, attendance rec- 
ords, hymn-books, and all the wealth 
of literature on the Sunday-school, in 
periodical and in book form. The 
wide-awake purveyors of Sunday-school 
supplies are ever devising new and help- 
ful aids for all departments of the school, 
and each year’s exhibit is an improve- 
ment upon the last. 

The samples that the delegates niay 
carry home with them are usually of 
real value, and of practical use to the 
officers of the home school in deciding 





upon future purchases. One book was 
given away by a pubiishing house at 
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| Sunday School Conventions 





the fall conventions, which is almost 
necessary to the library of every person 
who would be fully informed on the 
Sunday-school’s history, and for which 
twenty-five cents woul 'be readily paid. 

The officers of Sunday-school associa- 
tions are wise in making fullest and 
most convenient provision for these ex- 
hibits in connection with their annual 
conventions. The co-operation of all de- 
nominational and other Sunday-school 
supply houses should be sought, and 
every facility afforded them for the 
ed display of their wares. At the 

aryland Convention this year the as- 
sociation officers themselves arranged 
the booths in a large and accessible 
room directly adjoining the convention 
auditorium, and these they placarded 
and decorated handsomely as a part of 
the convention attractions. At many 
conventions these exhibits were men- 
tioned prominently on the printed pro- 
grams, and frequently from the platform. 
It will be an advance step in general 
Sunday-school. work when the impor- 
tance of the place of an exhibit of ap- 
pliances in connection with conventions 
is fully recognized and provided for. 


te 
Convention Considerations 


Introductory speeches are valuable in 
direct ratio to their shortness. 
% 
One state convention in New England 
employed young women as ushers for 
its day sessions. 


When the usual array of welcome ad- 
dresses is omitted from a program, they 
are seldom missed. 


The best program is that which most 
fully provides for the help of the average 
Sunday-school teacher. 

% 

It takes more than one man to make 
a convention. It is seldom wise to let 
one speaker monopolize the program. 


A convention blessing is a chorus 
leader who does not pose, is modest, and 
understands what songs are in season. 

% 

A good press committee may enlarge 
the convention audiences, or sharers of 
the convention’s good things, many 
hundredfold. 


A tiny bit of red ribbon, worn incon- 
spicuously in the buttonhole, was the 
sensible and _ satisfactory delegates’ 
badge worn at a recent state convention. 


% 

Preparation spells power for conven- 
tion programs and convention speak- 
ers. A oo program and well- 
planned addresses mean well-pleased 
audiences. 

% 


The secretary or presiding officer who 
gives out a string of notices immediately 
after an impressive spiritual address 
has something to learn about the eternal 
fitness of things. 


Resolutions that merely go on the 
convention’s minute-book are scarcely 
worth adopting. They should be made 
known, as the mind of the convention, 
in whatever directions they will be most 
effective. 

% 


A session of one convention was given 
over to a lecture, or entertainment, illus- 
trating the costumes and customs of the 
Holy Land. The townspeople showed 
their appreciation by crowding the 
church to the doors. 

“ 

Two requirements of a good conven- 
tion auditorium are ventilation and 
quiet. The room where convention ses- 
sions are held,—where at best it will be 
difficult to hear persons speaking from 


the floor,—should be as free as pos- 
sible from outside sounds. 
x 

Certain business announcements must 
be made at every convention, and, in 
some cases, at every session. But it is 
never necessary to give these a promi- 
nence and importance that are denied 
to the principal address. 


% 
A. good speaker to omit from a pro- 
gram is the professionally funny man,— 
he who has no message, but plenty of 
old jokes. The time of a a convention is 
too precious, and its purpose too definite 
and serious, to allow room for him. 


<a 


The Home Department 
as a Reminder 


HE District of Columbia Sunday- 
school workers have a habit of do- 
ing thoroughly that to which they 

ut their hands. Thatis why the Home 

epartment session of their recent con- 
vention was a notable success, Its cul- 
minating feature was an address by the 
spay! of Calvary Baptist Church, the 

ev. S. H. Greene, D.D. One point made 
by Dr.Greene was that the Home Depart- 
ment is a constant reminder to its mem- 
bers that the church is thinking of them. 
Especially to those sensitive ones who 
cannot go often tu the church services 
themselves, the Home Department goes 
with the encouraging message that 
they are not forgotten. How much this 
thought means to the Christian life of 
many persons, any one who has visited 
extensively as the representative of a 
church can bear witness. Thus the 
Home Department is really a shepherd- 
ing arm of the church to many, coming 
to them weekly with the thought that 
their special needs have been consid- 
ered, and that their welfare is upon the 
mind of the church. The weekly study, 
the offering, and especially the visits of 
the Home Department officers, all serve 
as tokens of remembrance which are 
prized. 








New Coffee 
For the U. S. Army 


Some soldiers are badly affected by coffee- 
drinking. ‘The hospital steward in one of the 
afmy posts in the West says: ‘‘ Though in the 
medical service of the army, I suffered agony for 
two years from a case of chronic gastric indi- 
gestion, and, now that I am free from all the 
tortures attendant upon it, I attribute it to the 
effects of Postum Food Coffee, both as a food 
and as a beverage. 

‘*T used medicinal and mechanical means to 
relieve myself during those two years, and even 
theugh I had left off the use of coffee, I did not 
find myself in any measure free until I had 
commenced using Postum. 

‘Being in charge of a detachment of the 
Hospital Corps, U.S. A., I, of course, had 
supervision of the mess, and by degrees I have 
initiated into using Postum every member of the 
mess, some of whom were formerly very loud 
in their denunciation of anything ‘manufac- 
tured.’ And, going still farther, I have supplied 
it to our patients in lieu of coffee ; none have 
found fault, while many have praised it highly, 
and, when returned to duty, have continued the 
use of it when it was possible,—for a soldier has 
an extremely hard time in trying to choose his 
own food. 

‘For the past eight months not a grain of 
coffee has been used in this hospital, and— 
thanks to a cook who prepares Postum just right 
—there is a brilliant prospect of coffee's taking 
a permanent seat in the background. 

** One who has passed through the horrors of 
indigestion, as I have, shudders as Fe looks | 
back upon his sufferings, and, when cognizant 
of the cause, will shun coffee as he would a 
rattlesnake.'’ Name given by Postum Co., 
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PELOUBET’S GRADED 
LESSON QUARTERLIES 


For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded 
to be unexcelled. Dr. Peloubet personally supervises the editing of 
them, and each sub-editor is an authority in his sphere. The adapta- 
tion of the lesson theme to the understanding and requirements of 
pupils ranging in age from the child to the mature student exacts 
the careful grading, according to the development of the mind it is 
intended to help. 


TEACHERS’ QUARTERLIES 


Very ey with progressive teachers because exceedingly helpful in 


fitting t 


e mind to er 


ness and clearness w! 


Home Department. Quarterly 


The most advanced in its class. Rich in thought and helpful to a 
most satisfactory degree. Contains full page of illustrative explana- 
tions upon the lessons, besides the regular matter. 

BEAR IN MIND:— These quarterlies are the crowning result of 
long experience in this special field. They are tried and true, and 


have won the favor of all classes of eva 
tendents, as well as scholars. 


resent the lesson to the scholar with that vivid- 
ich hold the pupil’s interest. 


ical teachers and superin- 


SUPERINTENDENTS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
FOR SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
STON AND CHICAGO 








ped DOLLARS eS 


ual ef sewing 
ees: Cabinet 


sewing machine. 
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Head Cabinet 
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VAL Sewing’ i 
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If more convenient, order on a postal card 
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The Smday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, November 22, 1902 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 





Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1 .0O less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addtesses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tina will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of o school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walduf Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550, 










It Takes 
Night 
Work 
Now 


we 








in our mechanical de- 
partments to keep up 
with the demand for 
copies of The Sunday 
School Times. Thou- 
sands of copies go out 

























every week in answer 

to the requests of ~ 
those who want to 
hand specimen copies 

to others. 

Will you send us 
the names of persons 
who, in your opinion, 
might like to see a 
specimen copy? 

We are willing to be 
lavish with specimen 
copies, because the 
paper itself is its own 
best introduction. 


rd 





The Sunday 
School Times Co. 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STOVE POLISH 


The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts longer, never burns 
oes not stain the hands—most durable and economical. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 




















There 
is a Guarantee 
of 25 years 
behind every 


JAS. BOSS *t:s" 
Watch Case 


It’s the only gold filled case that has proved 

its wearing quality by test of time. Made, 

sold and worn since 1853. Remember this 

oe buying a =, ~— insist on hay- 
Boss case e 

mark —stamped inside. wee ag 


Send for booklet. icy 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE Co. 
Philadelphia. 



















Books on the Sunday-= 
School by H. Clay Trumbull 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School 

A series of lectures on the origin, mission, methods, and auxiliaries of 
the Sunday-school, forming the Lyman Beecher lectures delivered before 
Yale Divinity School in 1888. It constitutes an historical and systematic 
presentation of the subject in all its phases, to be found nowhere else, and 
entitling it to rank as an authoritative work in its special field. 


A Model Superintendent 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International 
Lesson Committee. It is an object lesson, showing how a pre-eminently 
successful superintendent actually did his work. As a record of his varied 
activities in the Sunday-school world, it cannot fail to be a most inspiring 
and suggestive book for Sunday-school workers. 


Teaching and Teachers 


This work is probably the most popular hand-book on Sunday-school 
teaching ever issued, over thirty-four thousand copies having been sold to 
the present time. It is a study of the Sunday-school Teacher’s Teaching 
Work, and the other Work of the Sunday-school Teacher. A special charac- 
teristic of the volume is its attempt at completeness in a systematic order, 
with the avoidance of purely technical terms. Its style is eminently read- 
able, and is adapted to the ordinary teacher’s comprehension, while the 
whole structure of the work is based on sound philosophical principles. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Christian Literature Department 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


8vo, $2.00 


r1amo, $1.25 


ramo, $1.25 




















+ ? . Or 1 Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
individual table which you would not tolerate in your own 


home? The use of the individuai communion ser. 


Co union vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





December 7, 1902. Do I discourage 
others? Mark 10: 46-52; 
Num. 13: 26-33. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON —‘' God goeth before you"’ (Deut.1 : 
22-33). 

TUES.—Making hearts melt (Josh. 14 : 6-9). 

WED.—Righteous boldness (Prov. 28 : 1). 

THURS.—“ Borne of four’’ (Mark 2: 1-4). 

FRI.—Discouraging the children (Col. 3: 
20-25). 

terncatonnt or - one another (Isa. 41 : 1-7). 
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Who are most likely to be discouraged in the 
Christian life ? 


How are young Christians sometimes discour- 
aged? 


In what ways should Christians encourage one 
anether ? 


HERE are people who never enter 
into the Christian life themselves, 
and who, perhaps for that reason, 

or perhaps unconsciously, discourage 

others from entering. They want com- 
pany outside, or they do not know what 
is inside, and so they set themselves, 
with little realization of what they are 
doing, to keep others out. There are 
still others who take <p with the dis- 
couragers, thoughtlessly or unwittingly. 
~ 

Those who discourage children in the 
Christian life usually belong to the latter 
class, and they do great harm. A recent 
canidate for missionary appointment, in 
giving an account of his Christian life, 
wrote of his childhood: 

% 

‘‘T had not made a public confession, 
yet I believed that I was a Christian, 
and I loved to do something for Him 
through childish love. My playmates 
were not of the same bent of mind as I, 
and so I finally decided to take the ste 
that would publicly show me to be a fol- 
lower of Christ. It was at prayer-meet- 
ing. I gave my hand to the leader, and, 
as I was so young (I have no idea what 
my age was), my purpose was misunder- 
stood, and I was asked to give my place 
to those who were older. It cut me to 
the heart. I knew Christ had said, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
me,’ and I was anxioustogo. But ‘‘ Why 
should the leader pay no attention to 
me,” I said to myself again and again. 

. % 

Jesus once uttered a terrible warnin 
against the discouragement of little chil- 
dren. It were better, he said, for a man 
that a millstone should be tied to his 
neck, and that he should be cast into the 
sea, than that he should cause one of 
Christ’s little ones to stumble. The 
child is naturally hopeful and glad, and 
it is a wicked thing to shatter its confi- 
dence and to darken its sky. 

< 

Even if we are despondent people our- 
selves, we ought to be content to kee 
our discouragement in our own dark 
hearts, and not try to poison the air 
around, or to spoil the joy and hope of 
others. Paul’s principle, ‘‘Hast thou 
faith? Have it to thyself before God,” 
—a principle which we must understand 
with Paul's own limitations as to the pri- 
vate enjoyment of good things, is a sound 
rule, without such limitations as to evil 
and discouragement. itis bad enough 
to feel :‘t without making things worse by 
communicating 1t. 





which it is used anc know the satisfaction it gives? 
Cu $s Outft sent on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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insures better order; larger at- 
tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles. 
Made at Grand School Para. Wks., 
, 22W. 19th St.,New York 
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Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 
















Write for 
256 and 258 Washington St., 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


rticulars. Geo. H. Spriager, Mer. 
ton, ass. 
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The very things which discourage 
| may perhaps have thei encouraging 
| side. If we use the lions in the way 
| rightly, their presence makes the journey 
more pleasant and piquant. As Profes- 
sor William James said of Guido Reni’s 
icture of St. Michael with his feet on 
Satan’s neck, in the Louvre, ‘‘ The world 
is all the richer for having a devil in it, 
so long as we keep our feet upon his 
neck.” If we keep the devil there, we 
shall be more encouraged than if we had 
no battle, and won no victory. 
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Let us not be of those who discourage 
others by telling them how bad the way 
is, or that it is not for them, or that the 
sacrifice is terrible, or that they can 
never succeed. Let us go out of our 
way to cheer others up; and let us make 
the entrance to the church and the Chris- 
tian life as easy as we can for the little 
children, of whom the Saviour thinks a 
good deal more highly than he can of us. 


Do you ever have the “blues”? If 
so, try the effect of saying nothing about 
them to anybody, not even to yourself. 

% 


Looking out for opportunities of say- |, 


ing cheering things to others. Do it at 
the end of the meeting. Say something 
encouraging to the leader. 


‘‘Scatter sunshine.” We may not like | 
the metaphor, but it stands for a blessed 
truth. Rejoice, and compel others to 
rejoice too, 





BOOKS AND WRITERS/ | 
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th Brethren. By | 
With portrait of 





A History of the P 
William Blair Neatby. 
John Nelson Darby. London: Hodder & 


Stoughton. Six shillings. 

The remarkable religious movement 
which began in Dublin about the year 
1825, and which has affected almost the 
whole Protestant world, has waited for 
its historian until all of its authors have 
passed away, and its constituency has 
divided and subdivided into almost a 
score of mutually exclusive communi- 
ties. Mr. Neatby enjoys unusual facili- 
ties for telling the strange story of the 
attempt to unite Christian believers and 
do away with all sects, which has be- 
come not ‘‘two bands,” but twenty. He 
is the son of an eminent member and 
preacher of the body, and has grown up 
in its atmosphere. He has spared no 

ains to clear up the most obscure topics 
in its history, and has collected an ex- 
traordinary body of pamphlets and other 
publications for that purpose. His nar- 
tative is clear, spirited, and not unsym- 
pathic, although he evidently is not in 
agreement with the Brethren on man 
points of policy, and is especially criti- 
cal of Mr. Darby, while pe 4 admiring 
his masterful abilities. He should have 
many readers, for a movement which as- 
sociates with it such names as S. P. 
Tregelles, George Miiller, Benjamin 
Wills Newton, C. H. Macintosh, Henry 
Grattan Guiness, William Kelly, J. G. 
Bellett, Frank T. Bullen, and Frances 
Bevan, has a claim to the respect and | 
interest of Christians generally, however 
much they may dissent from many of its 
principles and regard. its- proceedings 
with astonishment. 
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The Cathedral and Other Poems. By Martha 
Gilbert Dickinson. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25, net. 

It would seem as if nearly everybody 
had some spot in him to which the ca- 
thedral corresponded and appealed. To 
a degree far exceeding the actual use of 
the cathedral, it is a part of human life. 
No one ever says the last word on it, 
no one ever quite crowds into words all 
its significance. Loweil’s poem was of 
the cathedral as a whole. In Miss Dick- | 
inson’s volume there is a poem for each | 
of the cathedral parts, from the spires 
down through nave and choir to the | 
crypt,—a plan for which the inspiration 
might be expected occasionally to fa’l. 
But one realizes that no poem here | 
was written merely to make a scheme | 
complete, and many would lose nothing | 
in significance or beauty if standing as | 
single poems. The other poems of the | 
volume are many moods and experi- 
ences of many weathers of the soul. A | 
few are difficult, others sing themselves, | 
like ‘*‘ The Golden Day;" and in two or | 
three doubtless many readers will find a 
reminiscence and suggestion of the po- | 
ems of Emily Dickinson, in distinction 
from whose work it may be said that | 
this is not “portfolio” poetry, the ex- | 





pression of a flash of insight or feeling | 
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alone, but of inspiration worked out and 
sustained and related up to something 
larger than the moment,—with more of 
art, and not less of thought. 
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In Time with the Stars; Stofies for Children. 
By Thomas K. Beecher. Elmira, N. Y.: 
Hosmer H, Billings, 112 Baldwin St. 75 
cents. 

Every story here shows itself to be 
the work of a genius. The stories are 
told in a plain, old-fashioned style which 
is refreshing. They are creations of a 
remarkably vivid imagination. A mind 
like that of the author can bring sermons 
from stones. He makes one wheel of 
his watch talk to another, just as the 
children love to imagine them doing. 
The story of the drop of water on the 
arbutus blossom sparkles with a delight- 
ful originality. “Some of the stories are 
suited to the kindergarten grade, but 
most of them will be better for the chil- 
dren of eight years old and over. ‘‘ Get- 
ting even” is rather an unfortunate 
story, being too highly suggestive of 
evil deeds, and lacking in the definitely 
positive teaching of most of the other 
stories. But as a whole the book shows 
the touch of a master hand, and should 
have tatle ato in the library of every one 


who s stories to children. 
b 4 
The Pilgrim’s . Hply War, .and 
Grace .Abounding. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.25. 


The editions of Bunyan’s immortal 
work are legion, but there is room for this 
most convenient little volume, which is 
printed on very thin India paper, after 
the fashion of the Teachers’ Bibles. 
The type is good, and the make-up alto- 
tpn attractive. It is small enough to 

slipped into the pocket or traveling- 
bag, and may thus be a convenience 


wantin 
inimitable works, or for the student who 
has learned to love the simple English as 
well as the Christian spirit of the greatest 
allegorist. 


% 
Poems. By Joel Swartz, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.25, gilt ; $1, 
plain. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times 
who have found pleasure in the verses 
of the Rev. Dr. Joel Swartz will wel- 
come his book of collected Poems, in 
which they will discover many of their 
old-time favorites, together with much 
that is new and equally deserving of 

raise. Such a poem as ‘‘ Weeds and 

eeds,” for instance, is only one of sev- 
eral in the book that are difficult to dis- 
lodge from the memory after once read- 
ing. 








Made a Turn-over 
Any One Can do It 


A principal in a public school in Ohio had a 
food experience that will be familiar to many 
school teachers. 

‘The hard work of the schoolroom was so 
wearing that I was completely worn out, and 
could barely walk home at night, and ai other 
times I was so nervous that it was with much 
difficulty I ate or slept. I attributed my failing 
health to improper food, and felt that it would 
be necessary to quit my profession or get some 
food that would sustain my nerves. 

‘‘ Fortunately enough, at this juncture, I dis- 


covered Grape-Nuts, and am very grateful that | 


I did. After using the food for a month I felt 
decidedly better, and like a new man resurrected 
from the grave. The sluggish feeling, head- 





| for the business man who is likely to be | 
in familiarity with Bunyan’s | 


THE ESQUIMO 


The Esquimo eats blubber, 
The pork, 
These people are constantly 
exposed to cold and _ physical 
strain. 


lumbermen eat 


Experience has taught 
them that fatty foods give 
warmth and nourishment. 


For those who have cold 
and thin bodies, or are threat- 
ened with consumption or any 
wasting disease, there is no fat 
in so digestible and palatable a 
form as Scott’s Emulsion. 
Physicians prescribe it. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 


B. & B. 


these canadian 
homespuns 


56 inches wide, 75c., will serve as an ex- 
ample of the way we’re making it pay you to 
send here for your Dry Goods. 

Send for samples—Blue, Grey, Brown, 
Tan Mixes. 

Catalogue of 64 Departments, doing busi- 
ness in a large way on a small-profit basis, 
free for the asking. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 














to cover your 

roof, or how to 
make a roof, send 
for the FREE 


F Roofing Tin 


booklet. It alsocontains the history of the 
roofing that lasts fifty years. 
ba | W.C. Cronemeyer, Agent, 

to (Carnegi 


> Building, Pittsburg. 
AMERICAN TIN PLaTE Co, New Yorx. 
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If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 

eat favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 

hy,’ sent free on request, you will 
find interesting, and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





















































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. ; 




















STOPS _ 
HEADACHE 


and makes you 
clean internally. 
Warranted free 
from narcotic 
drugs. 

THE TARRANT CO. (Bus. Est. 1834), New York 










Revolves on an exact center, 
courately adjastes end fit. 
HO 


MPROVED 
HASera ORS sheds Celie re 


» Ideal Christmas 
Present 


Even heat, safe, odorless, 
convenient. Runs four hours 
for one cent. Costs $5. Sav- 
ing in fuel pays this back. 
Postal brings booklet. Our 
club offer makes yours free. 


PLAT- 
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If you have a liking or a natura) 
alent for Drawing, cut this out 
“ our address and_recetve 
Olrcular 








WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 





FIRST MORTGAGES 


| on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
| amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
| cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 
| sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
| Write for our latest offering. 


ache, and nervous spells, have all left me, and | Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 


3 feel young and active. 


‘I can better concentrate my mind upon my | 
work because my nerves have been strength- | 


_ Mention this paper. Sy eran Le 
AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
phia 


ened and my health and energy have returned, Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade 


and I take interest in my work, which before 
seemed a burden. 
*‘T use Grape-Nuts every day because it is 


the best food for my system, have restored my 


health, and I am correspondingly grateful.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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‘THE GENUINE. WENFELY BFIIS 
| ‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 

y & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. k of Light and 

estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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to 
STAMMERING SCHOOL, 152 Adelaide St.. > 


LANTERN SLIDES OF 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


And many interesting subjects. 

STEREOPTICONS and Oil 

Lanterns. Catalogues free. 
WILLIAM H. RAU 


Office: 1324 Chestnut Street 
Studio : 238-240 South Camac St. } Philadelphia 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, newspaper. Press, $5. 
Larger size, $18. Money saver. lig 
profits printing for others. Type-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 


log, presses, t » paper, etc., to fac- 
tory, THE PRESS CO. MERIDER CONN. 
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Men and women eminent in every 
walk of life will contribute to 
the 1903 Volume of 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


EDITED FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, 








Ex-Pres. Patton of Princeton. 
Pres. Hadley of Yale. 
William T. Stead. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
Agnes Repplier. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


AND MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED OTHERS. 





Rev. Dr. Hi ‘ke will write for the Christmas Number 
seen yn on “* Keeping Che 


Hew can you better invest $1.75 for the entire family circle than in a year’s sub- 
scription to The Youth’s Companion? The fifty-two issues of the 1903 Volume 
will contain the widest variety of good reading, and will be a source of increasing 
profit and pleasure throughout the coming year. Atmong the contents will be 


6 SERIAL STORIES, each a Book in Itself, reflecting American Life in Home, Camp 
and Field. 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by Famous Men and Women — Statesmen, Travel- 

lers, Writers and Scientists. 

200 THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on Important Public and 
Domestic Questions. 


250 SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers — Stories of Character, Stories 
of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 


1000 SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS and Discoveries in the Field of Science 
and Natural History. 


2000 BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange and Curious Knowledge, 
Poems and Sketches. 


HEALTH ARTICLES, RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, CHILDREN’S PAGE, ETC. 


Mlaustrated of the 1803 Volume with Sample Copies 
of the Paper sent upon request. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and send it at once with 
name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1902. 
The beautiful Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in twelve colors and gold. 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903,— more than 250 stories, 50 special articles, etc.,— till 
January, 1904, for $1.75. ME 135 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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